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wie E do not want to go back to the golden age, nor 

f even to those silver ages of medieval splendor, 

of moral and material beauty in many respects 

so much more excellent than ourown. We do 

biases not want to go back to them, because we can- 
not. We want to go forward; but we cannot go forward with- 
out a vision and all the persistency of courage and endurance 
which true vision alone can give. Our vision of the future 
must be related to all the facts of the present and to all the 
values of the past. And coming to the vision of a future 
society we must remember a truth too often forgotten, the fact 
that in the very act of looking forward we help to create the 
future of our vision. We cannot separate the dream from the 
deed. Whatsoever we desire with persevering sincerity, that 
indeed we actually tend to become. Doing and dreaming were 
intentionally joined together in the nature of man, and should 
never be forced asunder. Fruitless dreams are useless, but so 
are deeds without inspiration, When two or three are gath- 
ered together in the unity of strenuous desire, they are well 
on the way to have their desire realized, their dream fulfilled. 
Now the desire for social reform is the soul of social reform, 
but it is not its body. All this huge and multitudinous variety 
of material product and attainment is the body of social re- 
form. We do not want to do away with it; we only want to 
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get a reasonable soul into it. It is not a bad thing in itself, 
it is the product of immense human thought and effort, but 
at present it is a very disorderly product. We want it prop- 
erly informed, controlled, distributed. Its disorder is most 
evident in the havoc which it undoubtedly plays with our in- 
dividual and social life in all its grades, more especially at the 
apex of human society and at its base. At present it would 
seem as if man was very much at the mercy of his material 
environment, much more so in fact than in any previous time 
of which we have historical record. Of course, from the very 
beginning there has always been a necessary relation between 
man and his environment—a never-ceasing friction and inter- 
play, struggle and opposition, alliance and enmity, give and 
take, to and fro. Each man for himself must be master or 
servant, lord or slave, husband or handmaid, lock or key, and 
must, indeed, be somewhat of each as simultaneously or con- 
secutively he determines or is determined by his material en- 
vironment. 

In pre-Christian times man was tremendously aware of the 
power of his environment. He was still much more aware of 
his powerlessness to cope with it at all intelligently. It as- 
sumed to his imagination a much more complex, personal, and 
menacing form than it does now, and he assumed toit a much 
more superstitious attitude than he does at present. There 
were all the powers of nature figured out to his imagination 
as gods celestial, terrestrial, and infernal, each one of them to 
be distinctly and variously obeyed, worshiped, and propitiated. 
For the individual man of that age environment must have 
been rather too much of a good thing for intimate acquain- 
tance. We should, therefore, expect him to behave as a child 
not yet old enough to be trusted with intelligent responsi- 
bilities. 

Then came the Christian idea of God and the Christian 
idea of man; and finally the greatest of all Christian ideas, 
that the Very God was Very Man. Now, indeed, it gradu- 
ally became clear as noonday that man was meant to use and 
conquer his environment. If God were with him, who or what 
could be against him with any chance of ultimate success? 
The man who could co-operate with the grace and might of 
his Creator God could no longer fear his environment, could 
no longer stoop to a fear-stricken and servile obedience to 
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any lesser power. He might, of course, fear God with a ser- 
vile fear instead of loving Him with a filial love; but once 
endowed with, and persevering in, a resolute Christian faith he 
could no longer fear any other thing or force however menac- 
ing, he could only loathe or hate it. And so we get the joy- 
ous courage of martyrdom so characteristic and peculiar to 
Christian asceticism. In these times man did not think much 
of his material environment. ‘The work of the Middle Ages 
was the formation of character,” says Professor Gwatkin. “ At 
the end of the Middle Ages we see not only new nations and 
new institutions, but new types of character and new moral 
ideals.” This age had, of course, its marked limitations, but 
they were limitations rather on the material than on the per- 
sonal side. 

And now we come to our own times. It seems hardly nec- 
essary to point out how tremendously we have swung away 
from what I may call a Christian interest in the individual to 
that other pole of interest in our material environment. Now- 
adays we do tremendously over-emphasize the importance of 
our material environment—the predominance of that environ- 
ment over the mere individual—and we do tremendously mini- 
mize the importance of the individual himself. Bacon floated 
the idea, and it has since become a religion, that man is the 
creature of material forces, and that if he would survive and 
prosper he must first and before all other things learn an in- 
telligent faith in and obedience to them. In the name and 
power of this wholly material religion man went forth to con- 
quer nature by studious obedience, and he has reaped a great 
material reward; but at what a tremendous price? He has 
forgotten his Creator, he has Jost remembrance of the image 
in which he was created, the manner of man he was meant to 
be, his end, his place, his true dignity and function, both in 
the natural and in the supernatural order. In the passionate 
search and study of his immediate material environment, of 
the things that after all form the least personal and least abid- 
ing part of his life, man has forgotten himself in a very true 
and tragic sense. 

If this be in any sense true, it will not surprise us to find 
that Mr. H. G. Wells has named his very first sociological 
study Anticipations— Anticipations of the reaction of mechan- 
ical and scientific progress upon human life and thought.’ 
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But in the end I think we shall find that he considerably 
changes his point of view and begins to “anticipate” the 
inverse process—the reaction of human life and thought upon 
mechanical and scientific progress. In this, then, I find his real 
worth and promise, that he is giving his generation a gentle 
lead towards a more spiritual conception of life. I propose, 
therefore, to try and get at Mr. Wells’ points of view, to see 
as far as possible what they are and how they change, to ap- 
preciate them and criticise them, and to add to them such 
complementary considerations as I am able.* 

‘‘Is there, it may be asked, any central thread in following 
which the unity of history most plainly appears? Is there any 
process in tracing which we can feel that we are floating down 
the main stream of the world’s onward movement? If there 
be such a process, its study ought to help us to realize the 
unity of history by connecting the development of the numer- 
ous branches of the human family.” ‘ 

**One such process is the gradual and constant increase in 
man’s power over nature, whereby he is emancipated more and 
more from the conditions she imposes upon his life, yet is 
brought into an always closer touch with her by the discovery 
of new methods of using her gifts. Two other such processes 
may be briefly examined. One goes on in the sphere of time, 
and consists in the accumulation from age to age of the 
strength, the knowledge, the culture of mankind as a whole. 
The other goes on in space as well as time, and may be de- 
scribed as the Contraction of the World, relatively to Man.” 
(James Bryce. Introduction to History of the World, English 
translation, p. xliii.) 

** Contraction of the World, relatively to Man”—it is with 
this aspect of progress that Mr. Wells, first of all, concerns 
himself. Improvements in methods of communication have 
worked great changes in the old order of things. Upon the 
problems of locomotion and transport depend the most momen- 
tous issues of peace and.war. What, then, are the relations 
between the social order and the available means of transit? 
First, there is the redistribution of population—the growth of 
great cities has been one of the essential phenomena of the 


* Apart from his novels, romances, and short stories, Mr. Wells has devoted six impor 
tant books to sociological questions. When referring to any one of them I propose, for 
greater convenience, to use the following abbreviations: (A) Amticifations (1901) ; (M) Man- 
hind in the Making (1903) ; (U) A Modern Utopia (1905) ; (Am.) The Future in America (1906). 
(N) New Worlds Sor Old (1908) ; (F) First and Last Things (1908). 
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nineteenth century. We may take it as a general law that the 
distribution of population in a country must always depend 
directly upon the facilities for transport. Ina farming country, 
for instance, where there are no railways, towns would never 
be more than from eight to fifteen miles apart; the distance 
between them would never exceed, in fact, the convenience of 
the farmer—such as would “allow him to get himself and his 
produce there and back and to do his business in comfortable 
daylight. And so it happens entirely as a multiple of horse and 
Soot strides, that all the villages and towns of the world’s coun- 
tryside have been plotted out.” 

Another factor in town distribution in a world without rail- 
ways would be the seaport and navigable river, and it was always 
in connection with some port or navigable river that the greater 
towns of pre-railway days arose. Bruges, Venice, Corinth, and 
London are examples of this. These towns never rise to a 
population of more than a quarter of a million, except in China, 
where with its gigantic rivers and numerous canals we have 
several cities over a million. Are there then any limits to the 
growth of these huge cities? ‘So far as we can judge, with- 
out a close and uncongenial scrutiny of statistics, that daily 
journey that has governed, and still to a very considerable 
extent governs, the growth of cities, has had, and will probably 
always have, a maximum of two hours, one hour each way from 
sleeping place to council chamber, counter, workroom, or office 
stool, And taking this assumption as sound, we can state pre- 
cisely the maximum area of various types of town. A pedes- 
trian agglomeration such as we find in China, and such as most 
European towns probably were before the nineteenth century, 
would be swept entirely dy a radius of four miles about the 
business quarter and industrial centre. . . .” 

**If, now, horseflesh is brought into the problem, an outer 
vadius of six or eight miles from the centre will define a larger 
area in which the carriage folk may live and still be members 
of the city.” Then suddenly came the railway and the steam- 
ship. For a time neither of these affected intra-urban transit 
at all. They simply tended to increase the general volume of 
trade, and thereupon ensued a gigantic rush of population into 
the magic radius of the city. This is proved by the fact that 
in 1801 the density of population in the city of London was 
half as dense again as that of any district, even of the densest 
slum districts, to-day. And thus we get what George Gissing 
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has fitly named the “‘ Whirlpool,” “the very figure of the nine- 
teenth century great city, attractive, tumultuous, and spinning 
down to death.” 

But all these centripetal tendencies are beginning to change 
their direction and become centrifugal; and now in all great 
cities we see a thrust outward in every direction. ‘Great towns 
before this century presented rounded contours and_ grew as a 
puff-ball swells; the modern great city looks like something 
that has burst an intolerable envelope and splashed.” We see, 
therefore, that the old carriage radius of eight miles has now 
been increased to a railway radius of thirty miles, which gives 
“fan area of over 2,800 square miles, which is almost a quarter 
that of Belgium.” Given then the increased rates of transit 
which must necessarily increase with every improvement in the 
methods of locomotion, we can easily foresee how the intolera- 
ble problems of over-crowded cities may soon meet with a final 
and happy solution. ; 

Of course, there are many other malignant factors conspire 
ing together against the consummation so much desired, but 
my purpose just now is not to deal with these, but rather to 
illustrate Mr. Wells’ way of approach to these social problems 
—it is, of course, the sociologist’s approach. Nationalize the 
railways, facilitate and cheapen all means of communication, 
and what do we reach at last? “ Practically, by a process of 
confluence, the whole of Great Britain south of the Highlands 
seems destined to become one great urban region, laced alto- 
gether not only by railway and telegraph, but by novel roads 
and by a dense network of telephones, parcels delivery tubes, 
and the like nervous and arterial connections” (4., p. 61). 

This ‘‘ Contraction of the World, relatively to Man” affects 
us, too, not merely with regard to trade and business, but also 
with regard to our administration. In an article published as 
an appendix to Mankind in the Making Mr. Wells has very 
clearly demonstrated this fact. The great and rapidly increas- 
ing development of facilities for locomotion has had and is still 
having a tremendously disorganizing effect upon our ancient 
and static communities—they no longer serve the administrative 
purposes of the State. A radius of four or five miles marked 
the maximum size of the old community. A radius of a hun- 
dred miles will scarcely mark the maximum of the new com- 
munity. It is clear, therefore, that until we have faced the 
problém of reconstituting, enlarging, and decentralizing our 
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present administrative areas, all our attempts at dealing with 
social areas will end in failure. 

The fact that stands most evident about most of our pres- 
ent administrative machines, whether we look at the more cen- 
tralized and national or at the more localized and provincial, 
is that they do not work satisfactorily, and this chiefly because 
we cannot induce the right kind of people to man them. The 
best administrative talent both in America and in England is 
de localized. ‘‘It is not that these people do not belong to a 
community, but that they belong to a larger community of a 
new type which (at present) administrators have failed to dis- 
cover, and which our working theory of local government ig- 
nores, . . . The many people who once slept and worked 
and reared their children and worshiped and bought all in 
one area, have overflowed their containing locality, and they 
live in one area, they work in another, and they go to shop 
in a third. And the only way in which you can localize them 
again is to expand your areas to their scale.” These excellent 
people become, as it were, ‘‘ Outlanders”; they have no time, 
interest, freedom, or inducement to follow local politics, and 
yet they are the only people really fit for local administration. 
The places which they should fill now fall to the share of the 
‘*small” people of the district; tradesmen, builders, a solicitor, 
and a doctor, each one of them with very short and very self- 
interested views on local necessities. Not only do these most 
capable people escape all local administrative offices, but, hav- 
ing no interest and feeling no responsibilities for the local wel- 
fare, strongly oppose all developments which might lead to 
increased taxation. 

On what lines, then, are these new and enlarged administra- 
tive areas to be constructed? Take, for instance, “the Thames 
valley and its tributaries and draw a line along its boundary 
watershed, and then include with that Sussex and Surrey, and 
the east counties up to the Wash, you would overtake and an- 
ticipate the delocalizing process completely. You would have 
what has become, or is becoming rapidly, very rapidly, a new 
urban region, a complete community of the new type, rich and 
poor and ali sorts and aspects of economic life together. I 
would suggest that watersheds make excellent boundaries. Let 
me remind you that railways, tramways, drain-pipes, water- pipes, 
and highroads have this in common—they will not climb over 
a watershed if they can possibly avoid doing so, and that pop- 
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ulation and schools and poor tend always to distribute them- 
selves in accordance with these other things. You get the 
minimum of possible overlap—such overlap as the spreading 
out of the great midland city to meet London must some day 
cause—in this way. I would suggest that for the regulation 
of sanitation, education, communications, industrial control, and 
poor-relief, and for the taxation for these purposes, this area 
should be one, governed by one body, elected by local con- 
stituencies that would make its activities independent of imperial 
politics. For any purpose of a more local sort this body might 
delegate its powers to subordinate committees, consisting of 
the members of local constituencies, together with another mem- 
ber or so to safeguard the general interests.” 

‘I submit that such a mammoth municipality as this will 
be, on the one hand, an enormously more efficient substitute 
for your present little local government bodies, and, on the 
other hand, will be able to take over the detailed machinery 
of your overworked and too extensive central machinery, your 
local government board, education department, and board of 
trade. It will be great enough and fine enough to revive the 
dying sentiment of local patriotism, and it will be a body that 
will appeal to the ambition of the most energetic and capable 
men in the community” (JZ, p. 417). 

Such, then, is our author’s conception of a new administra- 
tive machinery most suitable to modern conditions of life. 
But though this machinery may be as perfect as possible, yet 
that in itself is not a sufficient guarantee that we should, after 
all, get the right. men to work it. There is little to choose 
between England and America in this respect. In England 
capacity is discouraged because honors and power go by pre- 
scription; in America it is misdirected because honors do not 
exist and power goes by popular election and advertisement. 
Is there no tertium quid? ‘What else can you have but in- 
heritance and election, or some blend of the two, blending 
their faults? Each system has its disadvantages, and the dis- 
advantages of each may be minimized by education; in parti- 
cular by keeping the culture and code of honor high in the 
former case and by keeping your common schools efficient in 
the latter. . . . The theory of monarchy is, no doubt, in- 
ferior to the democratic theory in stimulus, but the latter fails 
in qualitative effect much more than the former—is there no 
alternative to hereditary government tempered by election, or 
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government by the ward politician and the polling booth?” 
The matter has two aspects and presents itself as two ques- 
tions: (1) Administration; (2) Honor and Privilege. In the 
matter of administration it requires that every one growing up in 
the State should be free at once to realize his social responsi- 
bilities and his social opportunities. He should be taught to dis- 
cern the kind of man alone eligible for state offices, not the noisi- 
est, not the richest, or the most skillfully advertised, but the best. 

In the other matter of honor and privilege, honor should 
be entirely separated from notoriety. Every citizen should be 
brought to understand that there are things more honorable 
than getting either votes or money; it requires that throughout 
the whole range of life there should be the freest opportunity 
for every single individual to accomplish the best that is in 
him—the qualitative best. 

The days have come when the most democratic-minded of 
men will acknowledge that the current methods of popular 
election have very marked limitations, no matter what standard 
of education the electors may have reached. The fact that 
elections can only be worked as a choice between two selected 
candidates, or groups of candidates, is the mechanical defect 
of all electoral methods. In spite of all this, Mr. Wells be- 
lieves that the democratic election system is still, on the whole, 
better than a system of hereditary privilege. But is polling 
necessary to the democratic idea? We thinks not. “There is a 
way of choosing your public servants of all sorts and effectual- 
ly controlling public affairs on perfectly sound democratic 
principles, without ever having such a thing as an election, as 
it is now understood, at all, a way which will permit of a de- 
liberate choice between numerous candidates—a thing utterly 
impossible under the current system—which will certainly raise 
the average quality of our legislators, and be infinitely saner, 
juster, and more deliberate than our present method. And, 
moreover, it is a way that is typically the invention of the 
English people, and which they use to-day in another precise- 
ly parallel application, an application which they have elabor- 
ately tested and developed through a period of at least seven 
or eight hundred years, and which I must confess myself 
amazed to think has not already been applied to our public 
needs. This way is the jury system. The jury system was de- 
vised to meet almost exactly the same problem that faces us 
to-day, the problem of how on the one hand to avoid put- 
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ting a man’s life or property into the hands of a ruler, a 
privileged person, whose interest might be unsympathetic or 
hostile, while on the other hand protecting him from the tu- 
multuous judgments of a crowd—to save the accused from the 
arbitrary will of king and noble without flinging him to the 
mob. To-day it is exactly the problem over again that our 
peoples have to solve, except that-instead of one individual af- 
fair we have now our general affairs to place under a parallel 
system. As the community that had originally been small 
enough and intimate enough to decide on the guilt or inno- 
cence of its members grew to difficult proportions, there de- 
veloped this system of selecting by lot a number of its com- 
mon citizens who were sworn, who were then specially in- 
structed and prepared, and who, in an atmosphere of solemnity 
and responsibility, in absolute contrast with the uproar of a 
public polling, considered the case and condemned or discharged 
the accused. Let me point out that this method is so univer- 
sally recognized as superior to the common election method, 
that any one man who should propose to-day to take the fate 
of a man accused of murder out of the hands of a jury and 
place it in the hands of any British or American constituency 
as one of the British universities, would be thought to be 
carrying crankiness beyond the border line of sanity.” 

‘The necessity of either raising the quality of representa- 
tive bodies or of replacing them, not only in administration 
but in legislation, by bureaucracies of officials appointed by 
elected or hereditary rulers, is one that presses on all thought- 
ful men. . . . The necessity becomes more urgent every 
day, as scientific and economic developments raise first one 
affair and then another to the level of public or quasi-public 
functions. In the last century, locomotion, lighting, heating, 
education, forced themselves; upon public control or public 
management, and now with the development of Trusts a whole 
host of businesses, that were once the affair of competing pri- 
vate concerns, claim the same attention. Government by hust- 
ings’ bawling, newspaper clamor, and ward organization is more 
perilous every day and more impotent, and unless we are pre- 
pared to see a government de facto of rich business organizers 
override the government de jure, or relapse upon a practical 
oligarchy of officials, am oligarchy that will certainly decline in 
efficiency in a generation or so, we must set ourselves most ear- 
nestly to this problem of improving representative methods.” 
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There is, no doubt, something to be said for Mr. Wells’ 
jury system; but it is very much to be feared that its tendency 
would be right away from democratic conceptions of govern- 
ment. So far, the only system which appears to combine a 
sound qualitative efficiency with a sound democratic basis is 
that of proportional representation. That it would destroy 
party government, as we know it at present, is true, and so 
we find old-fashioned politicians heartily opposed to it; but it 
would seem to be a more feasible system than Mr. Wells’; and 
in England, at any rate, the time is ripening for its trial. 

Having dealt with the question of administration, Mr. 
Wells goes on to that of honors and privileges. We learn from 
historical experience that these things once had real meaning 
and purpose, but awarded as they are to-day they lose their 
use and significance. In the United States titles are forbid- 
den, but secretly admired ; in England they are awarded, but go 
by prescription. ‘‘There are certain points in this question 
that are too often overlooked. In the first place, honors and 
titles need not be hereditary; in the second, they need not be 
conferred by the political administration ; in the third, they are 
not only—as the French Legion of Honor shows—entirely com- 
patible with, but ¢hey are necessary to the Republican idea.” 

According to Mr. Wells, the lowest grade of honor would 
include—as the English knighthood included—all really capable 
citizens, ‘‘every man or woman who was qualified to do some- 
thing or who had done something, as distinguished from the 
man who had done nothing in the world, the mere common, 
unenterprising, esurient man.” From this class, of course, would 
be taken all candidates for higher honors. But what we should 
have especially to encourage would be the decentralization of 
all fountains of honor. This would be encouraged, of course, by 
the decentralization of administration. Every man of genius or 
capability would find it altogether worth while to be honored in 
his own county or urban district as a stepping-stone to national 
or even international dignities. All hereditary honors would, of 
course, be abolished. ‘‘ Local legislative bodies might confer 
rank on a limited number of men and women yearly; juries 
drawn from each great profession might assemble periodically 
to honor their really representative members.’’ There would 
still, of course, be scales of social value; but, whereas now 
these social values are almost wholly determined by prescrip- 
tive dignities, then_they would be determined almost entirely 
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by community service. The Second Chamber would then really 
represent that efficient, stable, and experienced element in 
political life which it now so obviously fails to do. It would 
be far less party bound and far less mercenary than the 
American Senate, and far more intelligent and capable than 
the British House of Lords. 

Great, indeed, have been the changes wrought in the outer 
groupings of human society by the advent of machinery and 
mechanical production, but far more interesting have been the 
changes wrought upon the very substance of society itself. 
Before the eighteenth century property consisted chiefly of 
land and buildings—“ real estate.” In addition, were the things 
which went with it—live-stock, serfs, the instruments of labor, 
ships, weapons, and such money for the purposes of exchange 
as could be got from the Jews. All such “ property” had 
actually to be held and administered by the owner; he was 
immediately in connection with it and immediately responsible 
for it, he was obliged to be “ on the spot,” and though of course 
he had stewards and managers, he was always present to over- 
see and overlook;—responsible in the proper sense of the word. 
There was no ownership without responsibility, no possession 
without use—property was a personal thing. 

But mechanical production, vast, complex, and technical, 
brought with it the Joint Stock Company, opening up quite 
new and easy channels for the use of money; it created a new 
kind of property and a new kind of property-holder. ‘‘ The 
peculiar novelty of this kind of property is easily defined. 
Given a sufficient sentiment of public honesty, share property 
ts property that can be owned at any distance and that yields 
its revenue without thought or care on the part of its proprietor; 
it ts, indeed, an absolutely irresponsible property, a thing that no 
old world property ever was. But, in spite of its widely differ- 
ent nature, the laws of inheritance, that the social necessities 
of the old order of things established, have been applied to 
this new species of possession without remark. It is inde- 
structible, imperishable wealth, subject only to the mutations 
of value that economic changes bring about” (A., p. 72). 

It might help us to realize the social significance of all 
this profit sharing if I gave in parallel columns the working 
expenses and profits in the cases of ten well-known joint 
stock companies, representing, of course, hundreds of others, 
The yearly working expenses of each company I shall place 
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under the column headed workers. This includes the brain- 
work of managers, foremen, etc., as well as that of the ordin- 
ary employees. The column headed s/eepers will give us the 
yearly dividends appropriated by the shareholders. 


Workers. Sleepers.* 
A,, £100,000 £192,000 
B., ‘ £30,000 476,000 
Rapetign ‘ £139,000 #139,000 
D., 41,000,000 £636,000 
ae ‘ 7 420,000 452,000 
Fi « £500,000 $556,000 
G., ° ; » 1,000,000 42,684,000 
H., ° - £46,000 4147,000 
I, 470,000 470,000 
J., ° ‘ 41,155,000 4864,000 


Akin to this kind of property holder is the ground land- 
lord, in whose case also the having and holding of property 
has no correlative side of responsible being and doing. 

The men of this class, then, constitute the most difficult 
factor in modern life, whether we consider it from the economic 
or from the moral side. “ Previously in the world’s history, 
saving a few quite exceptional aspects, the possession and re- 
tention of property was conditional upon activities of some 
sort, honest or dishonest, work, force, or fraud. But the 
shareholding ingredient of our new society, so far as its share- 
holding goes, has no need of strength or wisdom. The share- 
holder owns the world de jure, by the common recognition of 
the rights of property; and the incumbency of knowledge, 
management, and toil fall entirely to others. He toils not, 
neither does he spin; he is mechanically released from the 
penalty of the fall, he reaps in a still sinful world all the 
practical benefits of a millenium—without any of its moral 
limitations” (A., 74). 

But though this class of shareholder is without much col- 
lective intelligence or organization, it yet quite automatically 
determines the quality and quantity of our national supply and 
demand. In order the more clearly to show this I must make 
a distinction between need and demand. Take, first of all, a 


* See Riches and Poverty, L. G, Chiozza Money, pp. 85-90, 
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very simple case by way of illustration. In a poor family 
there is a great difference between need and demand. The 
family needs bread and butter, but the father demands beer 
and betting. The need is rational, the demand is brutal; but 
for all that the demand is satisfied and the family is starved 
Apply this to our national affairs. The shareholder, as dis- 
tinguished from the working capitalist, demands all sorts of 
things irrationally, selfishly, unintelligently, and in order to 
satisfy his demand, the real life-needs of the nation must go 
unsatisfied. It is mainly because of the shareholder that the 
quality and quantity of our national production are so un- 
suited to our national needs. I will give three instances to 
enforce my contention. 

(1) Cotton Goods. More than half a million are employed 
in England in this great staple industry; and they produce 
ninety million pounds’ worth of cotton goods per annum. 
Seventy-two million pounds’ worth of cotton goods are sent 
abroad; leaving for home consumption only eighteen million 
pounds’ worth. The lowest estimate at which we can put the 
national need for cotton goods, supposing that such goods 
were divided equally, is forty million pounds’ worth. This 
leaves the nation minus her necessary cotton goods to the 
value of twenty-two million pounds. We can understand from 
these facts that a linen pocket handkerchief is considered by 
many English people an almost unnecessary mark of refine- 
ment. 

(2) Woolen Goods. The national need for woolen goods, 
calculated at the minimum, is estimated at a kundred million 
pounds per annum. Now the nation only produces sixty-five 
million pounds’ worth of woolen goods in a year. Of this 
quantity ‘wenty-three million pounds’ worth are sent abroad, 
leaving for home consumption forty-two million pounds’ worth. 
The need for woolen goods must, therefore, go unsatisfied to 
the extent of fifty-eight million pounds’ worth. 

(3) Boots. Or, lastly, let us turn to boots. The Mayor of 
Leicester complains that there is a great slump in boots, that 
his city is becoming a sort of national sepulchre for surplus 
boots. There is no demand for them, he says; and unless 
something be done to stimulate this demand Leicester will 
lose her staple trade and the factories be shut down. Yet I 
am assured that the nation is needing boots to the extent of 
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fifty million pairs. Evidently the Leicester boots must be 
shockingly misfitted to John Bull’s dainty feet, or else there 
must have been some great error in distribution.* 

Demand, then, is not the same as need, and demand will 
always be non-representative until it includes need. The fact 
that it does not include need is mainly due to the share- 
holding class—to the poor and superfluous quality of their 
demands. The weakest point in our shareholding system is 
“its fatlure to secure the application of our national capital, as fast 
as it is accumulated, to the provision of our national needs in the 
order of their urgency.”” We need more schoolmasters; and the 
shareholder demands more jockeys. We need more recreation 
grounds for children; and he demands more race courses and 
motordromes. . . . We need more tailors, bakers, masons, car- 
penters; he demands more coachmen, footmen, chauffeurs, and 
gamekeepers. In fine, what we most of all need is producers 
and what he most of all demands is parasites.t Surely, as Mr. 
Wells has somewhere said, ‘‘ Economic conditions are made 
and compact of the human will.” 

This shareholding element seems, at present, to be a neces- 
sary back-eddy in our civilization; and it will endure so long 
as our present experimental state of society obtains. It is a 
class, too, which, above all others, appropriates and exploits 
all sorts and conditions of faculty, from the meanest to the 
most effective, by the low and fruitless quality of its demands, 
these demands being almost wholly unchecked by any ne- 
cessity of labor, responsibility, custom, loca] usage, or attach- 
ment. ‘“ Within the limits of the law (a member of this class) 
may do as the imagination of his heart directs. Now such an 
imperfect creature’ as man, a creature urged by such imperi- 
ous passions, so weak in imagination, and controlled by so 
weak a reason, receives such absolute freedom as this only at 
infinite peril. Toa great number of these people in the second 
and third generation this freedom will mean vice, the subver- 
sion of passion to inconsequent pleasures.” Here, indeed, we 
have an economic, an intellectual, a moral problem that must 
be faced most steadily and completely—far more completely 
than Mr. Wells has as yet attempted to do. I shall, there- 
fore, deal with it in my next paper. 


*See Progress and Poverty. L.G, Chiozza Money, pp. 131-133. 
+ After Bernard Shaw, The New Age, January 25, 1908. 
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THE DRUM MAJOR’S DAUGHTER 
BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


II. 








down to him, dressed in some pretty, inex- 
pensive summer nie rosy asters in the simple 
w7) hat, “ confectionned”’ by herself, so she said, and 
a De her eyes and cheeks glowing in anticipation of a 
féte, the drum major exclaimed: “You look beautiful, my 
child.” 

“You and I are one, and to praise oneself is vanity,” 
answered Madeleine with a joyous laugh. Then she retied his 
cravat, put a flower in his button-hole, and brushed some im- 
perceptible dust from his coat, winding up the entire perform- 
ance with a kiss. 

The day’s contemplated pleasure was of Olmsted’s arrange- 
ment. He had called a few times lately with Arnold, and he 
had sometimes read a book at her request “for the sake of 
her English,” and sometimes Arnold had sung. It was during 
the last visit that Olmsted had found occasion to mention 
casually to Monsieur Deluce that a friend of his, owning a 
country place on the river, was now abroad, and that he had 
been invited to go there at any time; and “‘ perhaps Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle would enjoy a day among the rose- gardens.” 
Arnold wished that he had originated this excursion, seeing 
how Madeleine’s eyes danced at the idea. 

A week ago this talk had been held, and the night before 
Arnold had said to Olmsted abruptly, and in this very room, 
thinking they were out of Madeleine’s hearing: ‘‘I may as 
well tell you that I intend to ask Mademoiselle Deluce to be 
my wife. You need not look like that, I have fully made up 
my mind. You are displaying ”—suspiciously—‘‘a more than 
common share of worldly wisdom. Perhaps ”’—slowly—*“ you, 
yourself—” 

“Stop!” cried the other with sudden fire; then more gently: 
I beg your pardon, but you should not think things unfriendly 
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of me. To my mind a mésalliance is almost always a mistake ; 
but it you, in spite of a hundred objections, have fully decided 
then—I wish you good luck!” 

Arnold felt as though he were already a fortunate lover, 
springing up the steps this Sunday morning and meeting 
Madeleine’s bright smile. Olmsted came in more leisurely, and 
in time to hear his friend’s compliment met with laughing re- 
proof, 

Fifteen minutes then and they were being driven through 
the city and suburbs and whirled along the smooth boulevard, 
and Olmsted was already repaid for his slight trouble, by 
seeing his guests’ enjoyment of the unwonted pleasure of easy, 
swift motion through the fresh morning air. In a short while 
they were entering the broad avenue leading to his friend’s 
house. 

“You will like to go in and rest now,” he suggested, get- 
ting out and helping the others. 

‘‘No, no”; said Madeleine eagerly. ‘May we not go first 
into the gardens?” 

‘Just where you like, but do not expect to find rare or 


choice blossoms. My friend has a fancy for old-fashioned - 


things. Notice these tall, closely-clipt box and yew hedges; 
see the flowers in the garden-patches—sun-flowers, hollyhocks, 
cocks’ combs, mignonettes, wall-flowers, and those enormous, 
old-time roses.” 

“ But they are beautiful and so fragrant,” she said, smell- 
ing daintily at a huge one Arnold gave her. ‘“ The hedges 
look like that picture, ‘The Labyrinth,’ where the two lovers 
are in despair, for they are on opposite sides of the tall hedge 
and cannot reach each other. It is a// like a picture,” she 
rejoiced, “like something out of the Spectator that you read 
to me. J will play Sacharissa or Dorinda”—letting her light 
gown trail and pacing with pretended stateliness between the 
green rows—‘“‘ and Papa is Ser Rojaire—art thou not Ser Ro- 
jaire?” taking his arm and keeping step. 

‘*I am whatever you like,” said the old man indulgently, 
looking down at the charming head which just touched his 
shoulder. It seemed that this day under the blue sky was 
making him forget for a while the very existence of Germany. 

‘“* How many grand old trees,’’ she went on, ‘and look at 
that queer, crooked, gnarled one, and is not that a swing?” 
VOL, XCI.—11 
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And she hurried joyously on, utterly forgetting Dorinda’s 
dignity. The swing was in a grove of tall trees, some of 
which seemed to whisper to each other as the breeze from the 
river swayed their tops to and fro; while others bent low over 
their shadows in a near-by pond. A sort of chair was suse 
pended securely between two of the largest. 

Madeleine girlishly seated herself and Arnold, leaning against 
a trunk, sent her backward and forward through the air. 

‘He looks bonny enough,” thought Olmsted, “among the 
boughs there, to carry off the Princess—though she is dis- 
guised as a beggar-maid. Well, if it must be, let his mother 
rave—there is reason enough why I should not interfere—and 
she might be glad to have her son do so well.” 

After a while the swing grew wearisome. ‘Shall we not 
go in now for some refreshment?” asked Olmsted. 

**What a pity to go in!” 

“Then we will manage better,” he said. And presently, 
under his directions, two servants brought out a low table and 
some rustic chairs, and the luncheon was ready. With easy, 
bright talk, and a thousand allusions to music, art, and litera- 
ture, it went merrily; and Arnold wondered when he could 
hear such talk among his mother’s set, so few of them other 
than narrowly self-contented and artificial. After a while he 
proposed that he should take Madeleine across the pond to 
gather some water-lilies. 

She consented gaily, and they rowed away in the small 
skiff tied at the foot of the steps. 

Monsieur Deluce and Olmsted, having lighted their cigars, 
strolled up and down the walks. The old drum major was in 
a softened mood this sunny afternoon, and instead of fighting 
his battles o’er he talked rather of his early childhood near 
Nancy; of the dear old grandmother, with her spare, erect 
figure and flying knitting-needles, and of the little brothers 
and cousins that played with him and all their simple farm 
life, and kindly, honest ways. ‘‘ And all are dead and gone,” 
he mused; ‘“‘the ends of the good God are His own. Only 
Madeleine and I left—and she so young and I so old!” After 
some time Olmsted went back to the grove for the cigar-case 
which he had left there on the grass. Madeleine was seated 
in the swing again, and she wasalone. ‘ What have you done 
with Van Twiller, Mademoiselle?” he asked, 
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She did not answer this, but said with a little effort: “It 
seems that the air has grown suddenly very heavy and op- 
pressive.” ° 

“It has become sultry. I see some very dark clouds, and 
there is thunder muttering. We are somewhat far from the 
house in case of a quick downpour, but there is a shelter. 
Let me show you a grotto, where it is deliciously cool.” She 
rose slowly, dropping some water-lilies to the ground and 
leaving them there. 

“Your father;’” said he, making talk against her lack of re- 
sponsiveness, “looks wonderfully well and bright to-day. He 
is remarkably strong for his years.” 

““Yes;” she assented. Then, forgetting her usual reserve 
with him: ‘‘Ah, Monsieur, he is not always strong. He 
breaks down often, and then he grieves; but I—I grieve even 
more, His work is heavy; to ‘march miles sometimes and 
move the great baton for hours, that is not play. He is to 
march on Tuesday, the Fourth, and I wish it was over. He 
is not deaf, happily, but sometimes he becomes confused with 
the crowds and the shouting; and, then, something might hap- 
pen. I fear for him every day—the carriages and the autos— 
if he should grow dizzy. My heart is lighter when I stand in 
our doorway and see him coming.” 

“T can imagine,” said Olmsted gently, looking down at the 
young, wistful face. ‘But you have faith in the good God, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

“Oh, yes”; she answered, raising large eyes, full of reverence. 

They reached the grotto, which was merely a large hole 
blasted out of an immense rock, bounding one end of the 
garden, with space for three or four persons perhaps; and 
with a rough sort of bench, likewise hewn out of the rock. 
A sudden, loud clap of thunder startled them. 

‘I hope,” said Olmsted, “that you are not afraid of a 
thunder-storm ; it was imprudent to bring you so far from the 
house, but I did not imagine that the storm-cloud was so 
near. We must stay here now, for you would be drenched 
in attempting to return.” 

Thunder peals sounded louder and nearer, a great rush of 
wind came roaring and tearing through the garden, bending 
the tops of the stout old trees, and filling the air with dust 
and leaves. ‘‘There comes the rain now,” he said, drawing 
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in his head. The first pattering of big drops falling grew into 
a downpour faster and faster, until it became a perfect deluge. 
Olmsted, looking anxiously at his companion, saw her shiver. 

“T am not afraid,” she answered to his look, “I never fear 
a storm; it is only—I am anxious for the others. Do you 
think they are surely safe?” 

‘They were near the house and will have made for shel- 
ter.” As he spoke a fearful flash of lightning blinded them 
and a volley crashed overhead. ‘‘That has struck some- 
where,” said the girl with a sob. But the “last terrific peal 
seemed to be the storm’s farewell, for it now retreated sul- 
lenly, with low muttering, up the hills on the farther side of 
the river. They hurried towards the house. Monsieur Deluce 
awaited them on the veranda and said that Arnold had already 
started homeward, “leaving for you, my child, many polite ex- 
cuses for abrupt departure; but he was so very wet and 
chilled and he thought it wiser to hasten.” 

In a little while the carriage came and they too departed 
cityward. A very subdued party, notwithstanding that the 
dark clouds were now away in the distance and myriads of 
sparkling raindrops everywhere reflected the splendor of the 
setting sun. Olmsted was very silent, so also was Madeleine, 
but the drum major, still cheerful, bore the burden of the 
conversation. 

When they arrived home Olmsted was just extending his 
hand to assist Madeleine when her foot stumbled and she 
would have fallen had he not caught her and placed her gently 
and safely on the ground. She shrank back from him in an 
instant and grew very pale. 

“Good-bye!” he cried abruptly—cutting short Monsieur 
Deluce’s thanks and re-entering the carriage—‘I, too, must 
change this damp coat.’ 

As he was borne homeward he thought: ‘What have I 
done to excite such a feeling of repulsion? How have I con- 
trived that a girl should look as if she would rather fall than 
accept my aid?” 

When he entered the writing-room from a late breakfast 
next morning Arnold was already there. 

“If you have finished your tasks, Olmsted,” he began, 
without further preface, “why cannot we start Westward at 
once—to-morrow? The heat here grows intolerable.” 
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“It is scarcely warmer to-day than yesterday,” said Olm- 
sted; then his glance at Arnold softened as he noticed a sort 
of restless, jaded expression on the handsome, boyish face. 
‘*What’s the matter, lad?” he asked. 

Arnold turned and looked out of the window for a few 
seconds, ‘‘Not much,” he said presently, forcing a laugh, 
“‘only—it’s all of no use. Our wise hesitation and weighing 
of the matter were quite wasted, you see. I spoke to her 
when we were out in the boat yesterday, and she would only 
listen under protest. Her father and her music, she said—that 
was all her world; though, being so gentle, she added, of 
course, some kindly things about gratitude—gratitude! But” 
—and Arnold’s voice grew unsteady—‘“ she could never, never 
feel as I would have her.” 

Olmsted laid his hand gently on his friend’s shoulder, 
which meant a great deal from him. ‘‘ A woman’s ‘no’ is not 
always final,” he suggested. 

“ Hers is, I fancy,” said Arnold—then, turning and straight- 
ening. himself up, he continued: “I will write to her from 
the West; the answer to that I will accept once for all. 
Meantime, camping and hunting and roughing it will be best.” 

“I. wish I could go with you, but my plan is upset by a 
business letter requiring my presence in Canada some time 
this month. After that is settled, I’m afraid it will be too late 
to join you, and I may as well cleave to my scribbling here.” 

Next day was the “Glorious Fourth,’ and Arnold left on 
the early train. Olmsted kept to his work, but afterwards, 
growing restless, put away books and papers and strolled 
down to his literary club. Past the windows marched the 
staffs and bands and troops of the parade, but it attracted little 
of Olmsted’s attention. Later an alarm of fire was sounded 
and he heard some one say that it was quite near. The troops 
kept on and he noticed that the Seventh was the next regi- 
ment coming, its band ahead, and the tall, well-known figure 
of its drum major in front. A sudden commotion down a side- 
street and a violent rush and trampling of horses’ feet. ‘‘ Clear 
the way!” and mounted policemen were pushing the crowd 
right and left. The band of the Seventh stopped short, but its 
drum major seemed to become all at once confused and un- 
certain, though a policeman spoke directly to him. He turned 
first to one side, then to the other, and finally took a step in 
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the wrong direction. A thundering, smoking, roaring monster 
of a fire-engine came on, with its dashing horses wildly ex- 
cited. It whirled across the path of the procession with light- 
ning speed and was gone. “ Good heavens!” shouted Olmsted, 
seeing the prostrate form around which the crowd clustered. 
In a moment he was out on the street with a sickening dread 
upon him. He made a path for himself and stood beside 
Monsieur Deluce lying in the dust, his white hair dabbled with 
blood, his shako and his baton broken and crushed at his side. 
An ambulance had already arrived. The surgeon made a rapid 
examination of the injuries; then he turned to Olmsted: “ Are 
you a relation?” he asked. 

“‘An intimate friend,” was the answer. 

“‘ Has he a family?” 

“One daughter only.” 

“Bring her, without delay, to the Fortieth Street Hospital.” 

Olmsted hailed a passing cab. “ This is yours’’—showing 
the driver a coin—‘‘if you get me to Wilder Street in fifteen 
minutes.” He alighted at his destination, telling the man to 
wait. ‘“‘ May God teach me how to tell her!” he kept saying 
to himself, as he entered. 

She came down, dressed all in white, with a passion-flower 
which he had gathered for her yesterday in her belt. “I am 
in full dress,” she told him, “as you see, for Papa likes me to 
be very fine when he comes in, and it is to-day a holiday, as 
you know. He will be so tired marching in the sun, I fear. 
You do not mind the dark room? It is for coolness.” She 
had talked on to hide a little surprise at this early call; but 
marking his silence, for he could not immediately speak, she 
stopped short. Her eyes, more accustomed now to the shaded 
room, perceived something strange in his look. ‘‘ What is it? 
What is it?” shecried. Then: ‘ Oh, my dear, beloved father”’ 
—as one to whom a terrible presentment has come home at 
last—‘“‘ is it—is it?” she cried, drawing close to Olmsted. 

**No, no”; he answered, ‘‘ but he is hurt—badly hurt; and 
you must come to him at once.” 

*I will be with you in a moment,” and she glided from the 
room with no sign of either the wail or swoon he had dreaded. 
In another moment the girl stood beside him in hat and long 
dark wrap covering her gown. 

‘Like lightning,” Olmsted privately instructed the driver. 
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While they went he told her in a few words of the manner of 
the accident, and tried as he could to prepare her for what he 
had seen in the surgeon’s face. She listened as though not 
hearing, and her eyes kept their wide, strained look. At the 
hespital she was out of the carriage before he could assist her. 
He followed quickly, and an attendant to whom he spoke, said 
they might go in at once—‘‘the doctors had finished.” It 
chanced that no other accident had as yet been brought in that 
day and the old drum major lay there in the ward alone, save 
for an attendant. His daughter threw off her wrap advancing, 
'and sank on her knees beside him, kissing the pale hand, hard- 
ly whiter than her lips. His other arm was bandaged as well 
as his head, but Olmsted was glad, for her sake, to see his 
face quite undisfigured and even serene. “ Love,” she said 
with heart-breaking appeal, “surely you will not leave me!” 

“A soldier must obey commands, my little one,” he an- 
swered, smiling faintly, and essaying to stroke the dark head 
close to his cheek. “The Great Captain calls, and Sergeant 
Deluce, of the Army of France, answers. I am old and roughs 
but He will forgive that I care not to leave you, my little 
flower—but a brave girl, too—” 

‘* If I am brave it is you who have taught me; oh, my dear—” 

‘* How long?” Olmsted asked the surgeon ‘aside. 

‘* An hour, perhaps,” he answered briefly. 

‘Then there is something she would wish.” He hurried 
‘down the corridor. Soon he was back with a grave, elderly 
man in priestly dress. ‘‘ Will you, Father, give me a few 
moments with him afterwards?’’ he asked. The priest nodded, 
and after his ministration, called Olmsted, waiting outside. 
Alone with the dying man, Olmsted said, speaking very 
distinctly: ‘Monsieur Deluce, you still, perhaps, in spite of 
our Lord’s consolations, are oppressed with some fears for the 
daughter left alone so young?” A motion of the eyelids an- 
swered him. ‘Listen to me, then,” he continued very slowly, 
‘* Whatever may be, or wherever she may go, or whatever career 
she may choose, I promise you that she may rely upon my help 
when needed, and that I will always stand between her and 
harm—as though I were yourself—so help me God!” 

Monsieur: Deluce looked at him fixedly with those dark 
eyes, so like his daughter’s. Then he said: “I believe and 
trust you entirely.” He then called for his daughter. When 
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she came in he said simply: *‘I wished to say good-night, my 
darling.”” He seemed to doze for awhile; and then, suddenly, 
he raised himself slightly on the unbandaged arm: ‘A moi, 
camandes/” he called, and then was quite still. 

For a few days after the funeral Madeleine remained in 
seclusion, seeing no one, though many tokens of sympathy 
came to the fair young teacher from pupils and others, Then 
she took up the burden of life and work again. 

It was, perhaps, a week after this that Olmsted, having ar- 
ranged everything for his departure for Canada the next day, 
came in the afternoon to see her. 

He found Madeleine, who had just come in, gazing absently 
from the window. Her heavy black street gown made her ap- 
pear slighter and younger than ever, She turned and, seeing 
who it was, gave him her hand, which he held for a moment. 

**I could not thank you before,” she said, “but you must 
believe that I have deeply felt your kindness. I can never for- 
get that you—not of the faith—remembered Pére Boucher; 
when I, so stricken—” 

**Do not even speak of it,” he interrupted her gently, 
There was silence for a few seconds, broken by the rustling 
of a paper which Olmsted drew from his pocket. ‘‘I re- 
ceived a telegram to-day from Van Twiller, in answer to one 
of mine. He begs me to give you his most heartfelt sym- 
pathy.” Then Olmsted seemed to nerve himself and began 
again: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I do not know what he may write, 
but I can guess, for he spoke to me before he left; and the 
fact of your being now so young—alone in this great city— 
may embolden him, as it does me, to say what would other- 
wise appear cruelly ill-timed.” 

She gave him full attention now, and this young girl’s gaze 
seemed almost to disconcert a man noted for his self- possession. 
Still he continued: “ He told me of a—failure. But when he 
speaks again—do not think me presumptuous—will you not 
consider a little? You do not know how difficult and wearing 
a task it is for a woman—a girl—to struggle, single- handed, for 
existence in a place like this. Van Twiller is a fine, manly 
fellow. I think, perhaps, your father might be glad—” 

Her lip quivered, but she spoke quite calmly: ‘‘ Monsieur, 
I overheard something you said to your friend once in this 
very room. I could not help hearing it. You were wiser then.” 
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“I hope it was not that which led you to answer him as you 
did. Youcould not hold him responsible for another’s views.” 

‘Not at all. The money he may have—the position he 
may hold—would never influence me. My answer was what 
it was—simply because I did not think of him in that way— 
and never will.” 

“‘ Then ’—his manner freeing itself from its trace of constraint 
—‘T may tell you that my pleading for him was through loyalty 
alone. As regards my earlier warning to him to avoid such 
attachment—which you heard—it was not so much of class dis- 
tinction I thought, but rather of the individual. Van Twiller 
is at heart greatly influenced by his mother and really at home 
only in her circle. I thought rather of your happiness than of 
his; though I was bound to do him full justice.” He fingered 
a sheet of music which was: ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume’”—a 
drooping white rose-bud now! Laying it aside after a mo- 
ment, he resumed, in an even, quiet tone: “ It was hard enough 
to plead for him, God knows, for you see, I love you myself, 
and have loved you with all my strength from the first moment 
I saw you.” 

Surprise made her white cheek a shade paler, She rose, it 
seemed involuntarily, shrank back with a pang, and stood lean- 
ing heavily against the chair-back. 

“‘There must be some mistake,”’ she said in a sort of whis- 
per, ‘‘ you should not speak to me so—and ow,” 

‘‘} know,” he answered hastily, ‘‘that if the rest were ill- 
timed, this must appear sheer brutality, when you are so sad 
and suffering so keenly. But I entreat you again to remember 
the circumstances; and—and I must leave you to-morrow. 
You do not care for me now, I know, but you might some 
day; and, oh, Madeleine! ”’—with indescribable tenderness—“‘ as 
your husband I could be very patient and wait for your love.” 

“‘You forget,” she said, still very low, “ that I have heard 
you say, that ‘a mésalliance was almost always a mistake.’” 

“In this case,” he replied quietly, ‘‘the honor would be 
conferred on me. I am but a hard-worked writer. And my 
few relatives could hardly be prouder of an ancient pedigree 
than I should ”’—and he lowered his voice—‘ of the virtues of 
your dear and noble father.” 

The allusion was more than she could bear just now. Lean- 
ing back in her chair, tears forced their way through her slen- 
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der fingers. ‘‘ Leave me,” she said, “‘you must go—I cannot 
have you near me—I must not speak more with you now—” 

Full of remorse, he touched with his lips the hand hanging 
at her side. Then he went out slowly from the house. 


October came, clear and cool and bright. Richard Olmsted 
had returned from Canada. Tired with the work of the morn- 
ing he had sauntered out and entered the Park. 

But once outside, he smiled to himself. He walked along 
a wooded path at a leisurely pace. He was so restless and dis- 
quieted that the throng annoyed him, and he presently turned 
into a narrow side-path, that he might be free to indulge his 
own thoughts—and his thoughts were of Madeleine. 

He had written to her several times during his three months’ 
absence, claiming the right of a friend at least to place himself 
at her service always, and assuring her that it was her father’s 
wish that in any emergency she should depend upon his advice 
orhelp. He told himself that he expected no answer to these, 
and nonecame. In later letters he enclosed merely his address 
at the time of writing. He had called at Madeleine’s home 
immediately on his return, but she was out at work with her 
classes. Admitted by the storekeeper downstairs, who knew 
him well, he waited a while in Madeleine’s sitting room. It 
wore to him a forlorn and deserted look. Olmsted mechani- 
cally took up the song: “Du bist wie eine Blume,” which 
was lying on top of the other music. He opened it idly and 
a card fell out. It was the envelope of one of his letters and 
across it in her handwriting was the verse: 


**Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris sa grande ville, 
Et s’il me fallut quitter 
L’amour de ma vie, 
Je dirais au roi, Henri, 
Reprenez votre Paris! 
J’aime mieux ma mie, oh gué 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


And on the other side was pencilled, very faintly, the title 
of Blondel’s song: “Oh, Richard, oh, Mon Roi!” He put 
this in his pocket; it might mean everything—or nothing. 
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Now he sauntered along this quiet pathway, scattering with 
his stick the heaps of many-colored leaves fallen and falling 
from the trees, so absorbed that presently he smiled in scorn 
of his own preoccupation. ‘What kind of work can a fellow 
do after he becomes a monomaniac?” he said halfaloud. Then 
his heart gave a great bound, for he saw under a beech, in a 
secluded corner, the figure of a young girl reminding him of 
Madeleine. ‘‘What nonsense!” he said to himself, ‘‘as if there 
were not hundreds of women slender and graceful and dressed 
in mourning”; but again that peculiar poise of head and neck, 
it was strangely like hers. 

He crossed the grass with rapid, noiseless footfalls. Sitting 
idly, her veil thrown back, watching a child at play, Madeleine 
had not seen him come, and when now he stood so unexpect- 
edly before her, she was on her feet in an instant: ‘‘ Oh, Rich- 
ard!” Then, recovering herself, ‘I am so glad to see you 
back, Mr. Olmsted,” she murmured. 

“And I am glad,” he answered boldly, “(that you know 
my first name—have even so perhaps thought of me—so writ- 
ten of me for yourself?”” He drew from his pocket the scrib- 
bled envelope. 

She glanced at it, attempted a denial, and stood before him 
mute, her dark lashes shading the crimson rose which burned 
jn her cheek. 

‘‘Why, then, did you repel me so the last time we met?” 

‘It was so soon—so very soon after he left me,” she fal- 
tered, “I was afraid that my father—even in heaven—might 
feel hurt.” 

‘*Tell me, Madeleine,” he pleaded with tender imperative- 
ness, holding both her hands, “ why did you go out from the 
room one night that I sang?” 

‘‘It was because,” she answered slowly, but very steadfastly, 
raising her eyes to his, “it was because God had given me 
love for you even then; and I thought you so far, far away, 
that your tones thrilled me with pain.” 

Then he put his arm about her protectingly, and said 
“Your father will surely know now, and be content.” 


(THE END.) 














CATHOLICS AND BOOKS. 


BY LOUIS O'DONOVAN, S.T.L. 
II, 
IIl.—BOOK-LOVERS OF OLD. 


EW names are more illustrious in the realm of 
books, learning, and wisdom than that of Origen 
the Adamantine. And if, as Andrew Lang wrote 
in The Library, “selling books is nearly as bad as 

Gas, losing friends, than which life has no worse 
sorrow,” how touching must have been the sight of this truly 
great scholar of old Egypt selling all his books, relating to 
profane learning, to one who daily supplied him with but a 
few pence, sufficient, yet requisite, to provide him subsistence 
for several years. One of Origen’s fellow-students in the Chris- 
tian school at Alexandria, under St. Pantenus, and his successor, 
St. Clement, was more favored by fortune. For having become 
bishop of Jerusalem, St. Alexander was able to collect “a 
great library, consisting of the writings and letters of eminent 
men, which subsisted when Eusebus wrote.”* 

One of the most successful book-gatherers of the East was 
St. Pamphilus, a priest who was martyred A. D. 309. He was 
rich, of honorable parentage, and was born at Berytus, a city 
famous for its schools. Having grown proficient in profane 
sciences, he later settled at Czsarea in Palestine. There, ‘‘ at 
his private expense, he collected a great library, which he be- 
stowed on the church of that city. St. Isidore of Seville reck- 
oned that it contained nearly thirty thousand volumes. Al- 
most all the works of the ancients were found in it. The 
saint established there also a public school of sacred literature, 
and to his labors the Church was indebted for a more correct 
edition of the holy Bible, which, with infinite care, he tran- 
scribed himself, many copies whereof he distributed gratis.” + 

Into this same Holy Land some years later came another 

* Butler, Lives, March 18, t Butler, Opus citatum, June 1. 
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passionate and constant lover of Ze Book, St. Jerome. It had 
been St. Jerome’s greatest pleasure at Rome to collect a good 
library and to read all the best authors; in this such was his 
passion that it made him sometimes forget to eat or drink, 
Cicero and Plautus were his chief delights. ‘‘He purchased 
a great many books, copied several, and procured many to be 
transcribed by his friends.” *® When he went to the East he 
“carried nothing with him but his library and a sum of money 
to bear the charges of his journey.” t+ 

That the Church authorities 2t Rome early originated li- 
braries follows from the record of the second synod of Rome, 
under Pope Sylvester, when “‘The Roman Church kept nota- 
ties who wrote out carefully the deeds of the different mar- 
tyrs.’{ This work was continued by Pope Julius and Pope 
Damasus. Then, too, Dyptichs were common in churches, 
Probably one of the largest and richest libraries of the entire 
history of the Church was that of the Church of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, thought to have been begun by Constan- 
tine, ‘augmented by Theodosius Junior . . . in whose 
times there were no less than 100,000 books in it, and 120,000 
in the reign of Basiliscus and Zeno, when both the building 
and its furniture were all unhappily consumed.” § 

Two centuries later Pope Gregory gave St. Augustine “‘a 
small library, which was kept in his monastery at Canterbury. 
Of it there still remains a book of the Gospels in the Bodlein 
Library, and another in that of Corpus Christi in Cambridge. 
The other books were Psalters, the Pastorale, the Passionarium 
Sanctorum, and the like.” || 

In A. D. 1471 died that friend of all Catholic households, 
Thomas 4 Kempis. His portrait represents him sitting in the 
open air, while on the pages of a volume at his feet are in- 
scribed the words: “I have sought rest everywhere and have 
never found it unless in a little nook with a little book.’ ¢ 

Despite the love of books being general if not universal 
among the saints, yet there are indeed exceptions among the 
specially favored friends of God: the chosen few. And we 
must believe them sincere when they declare that they: did 

* Butler, Opus citatum, September 30. t Loco Citato. 
t Lomeier, De Bibliothecis, Ultrajecti, 1680, page 121. 
§ Bingham, Antiguitates, Book VIII., chap. vii. 


|| Butler, Opus citatum, March 12. 
q Life, by Cruise, in Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, p. 20. 
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not feel the need of books. Had not the inspired penman 
sung: ‘‘Of making many books there is no end; and much 
study is an affliction of the flesh?’’* Is it not true that the 
Blessed Master—Eternal Wisdom—the Word of God incarnate 
—Himself neither wrote anything that we know of, save in 
the sand, with his finger? 

It is also true that a certain number of our Lord’s great- 
est followers seemed to be above the use of books. St. An- 
thony of Egypt, for example, when a certain philosopher asked 
him how he could spend his time in solitude, without the 
pleasure of reading books, replied that nature was his great 
book, and amply supplied the want of others.t 

Not only was this true of that anchorite under the clear, 
brilliant sky of Egypt, but St. Bernard also tells us: ‘‘ Believe 
me, upon my own experience, you would find more in the 
woods than in the books: the forests and rocks will teach you 
what you cannot learn of the greatest masters.’’?{ The cruci- 
fix served for his book, said St. Philip Beniti, the thirteenth 
century Italian Servite. 

So, too, St. Francis of Assisi was illuminated with a light 
and wisdom not taught in books. And no wonder that he 
should be able to declare that the Passion of Christ was his 
perpetual book, and that he never desired to open any other 
but the history of it in the Gospels, though he were to live 
to the end of the world. 

One day, in the same thirteenth century, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the famous theologian, went to visit St. Bonaven- 
ture, and asked him from what books he had learned his 
sacred science. St. Bonaventure, pointing to his crucifix before 
him, replied: “This is the source of all my knowledge, I study 
only Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.”§ St. Ignatius Loyola 
also professed that “Everything served him for a book, where- 
in he read the divine perfections, and by that means raised 
his mind to his creator.” || And we read of the very beauti- 
ful soul, St. Teresa, that, “‘When she once grieved that her 
Spanish pious books were taken from her, our Lord said to 
her: ‘Let not this trouble thee; I will give thee a living 
book.’” ¢ 

* Eccles., xii. 13. t Butler, Opus citatum, January 17. 


t /dem opus, August 20. § /dem opus, July 14. 
Idem opus, July 31. {| Jdem opus, October 15. 
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And yet but tew can reach these dizzy heights, The majority 
are climbing up the lower steps of the holy mount, and can- 
not see what the greatest saints see, but are glad to have any 
one tell them the road, to use any chart, any book, that will 
help them on their way through the briars and forests that 
obscure their path and retard their celestial mission. And 
why should one not love and use good books? The examples 
of almost all great and virtuous men, pagan and Christian, 
lead us to do so. ‘‘ The second century Roman Emperor and 
philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, called it the greatest favor that 
he had received in his whole life from the gods, that he had 
read the Lnchiridion of Epictetus. In this book admirable 
rules for the conduct of life are laid down, extensively applied, 
and enforced by striking examples; yet in his work too great 
a freedom is given to the most unbridled of human passions 
and many essential defects occur.” * 

Many beautiful and touching, as well as profitable, scenes 
occurred when, of old, monks visited brother monks for 
counsel and advice in Christian perfection. Who would not 
give much gold to speak with the gentle St. Francis and 
hear his conversations with his brothers? The more learned 
and recondite would sacrifice much to attend the lectures 
of the angelic Dominican, St. Thomas Aquinas. The reli- 
gious and pious would crave to be taken out of this low, 
earthly atmosphere by that heavenly nun, St. Teresa, And 
still these cravings can all be satisfied by selecting such reading, 
by using such books, as St. Francis’ Little Flowers ; St. Thomas’ 
Sum of Theology; or Golden Chain; or St. Teresa’s Auto- 
biography ; or other writings. 

That books can be made to appeal not only to those ma- 
ture in age, but also to the young, if emulation be stirred in 
such scholars, is shown by a pretty story told of the wise 
Alfred the Great of England when he was still a child. ‘‘ His 
mother one day showed him and his brother a fine book in 
Saxon verse, promising to give it him who should first read 
and understand it. Alfred was only beginning to learn to 
read, but, running straight to his master, he did not rest till 
he not only read it, but got it by heart.” + 

When St. Thomas Aquinas was imprisoned by his mother, 
lest he be a religious, ‘‘his sisters took him some books. 

* Idem opus, September 4. Idem opus, October 28. 
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What were they? A Bible, Aristotle’s Logic, and the works of 
the Master of the Sentences.”* And the Pope to whom we 
are indebted for the most accurate edition of St. Thomas’ 
works, Pius V., called ‘‘ Constant devotion and study the double 
breast from which religious persons draw spiritual nourishment 
which maintains in them the love of God and the contempt of 
the world.” + ; 

During the sixteenth century, in Spain, lived St. Paschal 
Baylon. And though he was too poor to go to school, yet 
“‘the pious child carried a book with him into the fields where 
he watched the sheep, and desired those that he met to teach 
him the letters; and thus in a short time, being yet very 
young, he learned to read. This advantage he made use of 
only to improve his soul in devotion and piety; books of 
amusement he never would look into.” {¢ 

It is recorded of the learned compiler of the Lives of the 
Saints, the Reverend Alban Butler, that: ‘“‘ Every instant that 
he did not dedicate to the government of his college, he em- 
ployed in study; and, when obliged to go abroad, he would 
read as he walked along the streets. I have seen him with a 
book under each arm,” writes Mr. Charles Butler, § “‘ and a third 
in his hands; and have been told that, traveling on horseback, 
he fell a-reading, giving the horse his full liberty.” 

Crossing now to our own land, it cannot but be of interest 
to note a few events. in connection with books in America. 
And, first of all, books were written, or translations into the 
various Indian tongues made, in more than one case by the 
zealous missionaries to these benighted people. 

While neither prepared nor desirous to speak in detail of 
the various books published in their own languages for our 
native Americans, we may gather some ideas from a few facts. 
For the Mexican Indians Father Pareja published two cate- 
chisms as early as 1612; one “‘confesonario” during 1612 and 
1613; one grammar in 1614; one other catechism in 1627; 
besides treatises on purgatory, heaven, hell, and the rosary.|| 

A century later, in 1718, Father John le Boulenger drew 
up a “grammar and dictionary with a very full catechism and 
prayers,” in the Kaskaskia Indian tongue. 


* Butler, Opus citatum, March 7. t Idem opus, May 5. 
¢ /dem opus, May 15. § Introductory to the Lives of the Saints. 
, Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, Vol. I., p. 157. 
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At Conn River Head, Newfoundland, to-day, a small tribe 
of one hundred and twenty Micmac Indians have books with 
the Mass written in their tongue, printed in Germany, which 
they chant after their humdrum, monotonous manner. 

As to early Catholic American books in the English lan- 
guage in Maryland, the public library at Annapolis “‘ was com- 
menced about 1697, with books presented by King Wil- 
liam III.” * 

That the need of books was felt by the early colonists, we 
learn from the words of a priest of the times, Father Molyneux, 
Superior of the priests of Maryland, who declared: “I be- 
lieve a library of great consequence.” + To supply the need 
‘The Jesuit Fathers really had circulating libraries at their 
missions and encouraged the reading of good books.’’{ Father 
Atwood, in a letter to England, ordered a list of standard 
books for one of his flock. The order included the Rheims 
Testament, Parson’s Three Conversions, Catholic Scripturist, Touch- 
stone of the Reformed Gospel, and the whole “‘ Manual with Mass 
in Latin and English.”§ And yet the future Archbishop, Rev. 
John Carroll, wrote that ‘among the poorer sort (of Maryland 
Catholics) many could not read, or, if they could, were desti- 
tute of books, which, if to be had at all, must come from 
England; and in England the laws were excessively rigid against 
printing or vending Catholic books.” || 

Had things changed, or was it by extraordinary efforts 
that only a few decades later, when Father Flaget departed 
from Vincennes to return to Baltimore, he left ‘‘a well selected 
library tor the use of his successors ” ? J 

However, a beginning was made, and Catholic books were 
for the first time printed, not anonymously, as in England, but 
openly. Apparently the first book thus issued was a prayer- 
book entitled A Manual of Catholic Prayers, Philadelphia. 
Printed for subscribers. By Robert Bell, Bookseller, in Third 
Street, MDCCLXXIV! ** 

Those curious to know about early publications can find them 
given by Rev. Joseph Finotti, in his Bibliographia Catholica 
Americana. 

* Campbell's Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, t Jd. opus. 

tShea, opus citatum. Vol. I., p. 405. § Shea, Zoco citato. 

|| Shea, History of Church in United States, Vol. 1I., p. 49, and in Brent's Archbishop 
Carroll, p. 64. 


Shea, opus citatum. Vol. II., p. 486. *# Jd, Op. Vol. I1., p. 139. 
VOL. XCI.—12 
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In this connection one item of interest to every Catholic is 
the fact that our American Catechism was adopted by Bishop 
Carroll from that used in England.* A successor of Bishop 
Carroll’s, the fertile and prolific apologist, Bishop England of 
Charleston, published a Missal in English. He also established 
a book publishing society and a Catholic paper, the United 
States Catholic Miscellany. + 

In 1844 Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburg, “began a circulat- 
ing library.”{ This was doubtless done in accordance with 
the decree of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore, urging 
the establishment of a society for the diffusion of Catholic books. 

The Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore commended the 
recently established tract societies intended to popularize the 
position of the Church on religious topics. To-day almost every 
one may read. If Ruskin’s words in the “‘ Kings’ Treasures” 
are true of books in general, that “no book is worth anything 
which is not worth much; nor is it serviceable, until it has 
been read and re-read and loved, and loved again, and marked, 
so that you can refer to the pages you want in it”; surely 
they are truer still of holy books of faith and virtue. 

In “ Queens’ Gardens” again Ruskin writes: ‘‘ The best ro- 
mance becomes dangerous if, by excitement, it renders the 
ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases the morbid 
thirst for useless acquaintance with scenes in which they shall 
never be called upon to act.” A century and a quarter ago, 
when Rev. Dr. Carroll, the future Archbishop of Baltimore, was 
sending to Rome a report of the condition of religion in Mary- 
land, one evil that he noted was the too ‘common reading of 
romances and novels. If Ruskin’s counsel is true of good books, 
what care should be taken to avoid positively bad ones! 

In or about the year 1810, Archbishop Carroll and the 
other bishops held a conference in Baltimore, and agreed that 
pastors of souls “should warn the faithful not to read any 
books in which the integrity of their faith or the purity of 
their morals could easily be corrupted; and especially that they 
should not indiscriminately read those love stories which they 
call novels.” § 


* Shea, Catholic Church in the United States. Vol. III., p. 96. 
tShea, /dem opus. Vol. III., p. 315-17. 
t Opus citatum. Vol. IV., p. 70. 
§ See Vols. I. and II. Plenary Councils of Baltimore, No. 9. 
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Again the Second Plenary Council warned against bad books, 
and as earnestly encouraged worthy ones. If, then, many 
books are positively to be avoided, what books, on the other 
hand, should be in every Catholic’s library? That isa difficult 
question to answer universally, as aims and methods and needs 
and means differ for different individuals. Yet well-meant 
counsel is generally helpful. Where one intends to make a 
considerable collection of rare or expensive books he “should 
acquire such books as Lowndes’ Bibliography, Brunet’s Manual, 
and as many priced catalogues as he can secure.”* Recently 
one of our great daily papers declared that the Bible is printed 
in 492 different languages, and each year 14,000,000 copies of 
the Bible in English are sold. This shows that Zhe Book is 
still loved and popular: the more so when we are told that 
each year there are 2,500 new novels published in the United 
States, while their average sale is about 500 copies each. 

Rightly, then, the Bible is well in its position, not only in 
the hearts, but also on the tables and book-shelves of the people. 

No theme can ever become so important as that which forms 
the subject-matter of Ze Book; nor can any author hope to 
equal those writers who had eternal truth revealed to them, and 
who wrote under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Next after this collection of the Law and Prophets in the 
Old Testament, and the Apostles and their associates in the 
New Testament, altogether forming our Bible; after this book, 
par excellence, naturally come the various commentaries on the 
Bible, and other writings by the great Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. These have been gathered into two vast collec- 
tions, the one of the Greek writers, in one hundred and sixty 
ponderous tomes, called the Greek Patrology; the other of the 
Latin writers, in two hundred and twenty tomes, called the 
Latin Patrology; both edited under the general supervision 
of a priest, Abbé Migne, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Various translations of certain of these Fathers have 
been published in English. 

Nor should we fancy that these two great collections con- 
tain only commentaries on Scripture. They treat of almost 
every topic that could interest the serious Christian in one 
way or another. 

And who has not heard, even if he has not read, some- 
* Andrew Lang, Zhe Library. Chap. ii, 
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thing of that deep, sweet, altogether lovely soul, St. Augus- 
tine? In his wonderfully frank, even humiliating Book of Con- 
fessions one sees how truly great its author must have been, to 
lay bare to all mankind both his secret sins and his most 
cherished hopes. This same great Doctor wrote that monu- 
ment of philosophy and religion, the City of God. 

A work more easily produced, that should be well-read in 
every Catholic’s study, is the Lives of the Saints, in one form 
or another, with its forceful and appealing object-lessons of 
Christian benignity and refinement of character. 

What each should do is to have a few favorites, at least, 
among truly good books, and read them often and meditative- 
ly. Imitate St. Francis de Sales, who carried Father Lawrence 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat in his pocket fifteen years, and read 
something in it each day. It is said that this work ran through 
nearly fifty editions before the death of the author. 

Great and popular as is the Spiritual Combat, yet one other 
surpasses it, of which it is said: ‘‘ The Jmitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, is the most excellent book that ever came 
from the hand of man—the Holy Scriptures being of divine 
origin, and the Spiritual Combat may be called its key or in- 
troduction.” * 

Of course this is not the place to mention books on the 
natural sciences, etc., but only those more or less bearing on 
or connected with religion. 

In philosophy, dressed in a popular garb, may be recom- 
mended Cardinal Gibbons’ Christian Heritage ; Father Hecker’s 
Questions of the Soul; Father Aveling’s writings, Schanz’s 
Christian Apology; Thein’s Anthropology; Shanahan’s John 
Fiske on the Idea of God, and the whole Stonyhurst series by 
the Jesuit Fathers. 

In sociology there are the writings of Sir Thomas More, 
Father Cathrein, Rev. Dr. Kerby, and Rev. John Ryan’s A 
Living Wage. On doctrinal subjects one would do well to 
have Addis and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary, learned, concise, 
and inexpensive. Then there is Berington and Kirk’s Faith 
of Catholics, though once out of print now edited anew; 
Bossuet’s Variations; Archbishop Spalding’s numerous lec- 
tures and essays; Brownson’s various writings; Chateaubriand’s 
Genius of Christianity ; the three great English Cardinals, Wise- 
. *Introduction to Sfiritnal Combat. 
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man, Manning, and Newman, who have written so well on such 
a vast field of subjects; and Cardinal Gibbon’s. Faith of Our 
Fathers. Perhaps no better treatises on the Sacred Scriptures 
can be more easily procured than those of Father Gigot. 
Certainly the writer knows of no more happy combination of 
erudition and style on the life of Christ than that of Abbé 
Fouard, Also his lives of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. 
For an account of the catacombs, Northcote and Brown- 
lowe’s work combines happily the popular and scholarly. Fa- 
ther O’Brien’s small volume on the Mass is a jewel. Bishop 
Hefele on the Councils of the Church is dry, yet authoritative 
and solid. Only the first six Councils are translated from the 
German into English. Pastor’s History of the Popes is a strong, 
plain statement of facts on the subject of the great rulers of 
the Church in the late Middle Ages, and beginning of modern 
times. Digby’s Mores Catholict is a storehouse of facts for 
churchmen. Montalembert’s monumental Monks of the West, 
as well as his Life of St. Elizabeth; with Bishop Hefele’s 
Life of Cardinal Ximinez and of Queen Isabella the Catholic, 
should be charming reading for cultured Catholics. So, too, 
Martin Rule’s Life and Times of St. Anselm, is a fascinating 
work for pious scholars. The History of the German People, by 
Mgr. Joannes Janssen, is detailed and hard reading, but full of 
data. Bellesheim’s History of the Church in Scotland is still 
the authority on that subject. Joyce on Ireland is readable 
and learned. For England, there is first, of course, Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History; and Rev. Dr. Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon 
Church, a delightful little work ; and the History of England, by 
the same author. Then, too, a very readable and reliable history 
of the Church in England is that of Father Flanagan, For a 
history of painting perhaps Vasari is still most popular. For 
the literary history of the Middle Ages Father Berington is 
erudite, though now out of print. As to American history, 
in part or in general, there are Brownson, McSherry, Scharf, 
and Father Russell, the last three from Maryland, and John 
Gilmary Shea’s monumental History of the Church in the United 
States. For general histories Bossuet and Fathers Vuibert 
and Fredet are all good in their particular way, and Cardinal 
Hergenroether and Dr. Alzog for general Church histories. On 
education Fénelon’s Christian Counsels, Cardinal Newman’s /dea 
of a University, and the works of Bishop J. L. Spalding are 
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well-known and strong books. For introduction to literature 
Brother Azarias, Father Jenkins, and Father Coppens should 
be recommended. 

Among Catholic fiction writers whose works are popular 
perhaps the following are the best: Conscience, Crawford, 
Dorsey, Reid, Finn, Keon’s Dion and the Sibyls, Manzoni’s 
The Betrothed, Newman’s Callista, and Loss and Gain, Wise- 
man’s Fabiola, and the works of Sienkiewicz, Father Sheehan, 
Mrs. Ward, Katharine Tynan, Miss Sadlier, Henry Harland, 
Rene Bazin, and Charles Warren Stoddard. 

Many more names might be added to the list, if our readers 
had sufficient means and time at their disposal. There will, 
of course, be disagreement as to the merits of those mentioned. 
But to most these hundred or so volumes should be servicable 
and pleasant. 

Catholics who are capable should realize what a vast, fer- 
tile field for good seed is the broad prairie land of the press. 
Catholics who are able to, should write, for, what is written 
remains. But pecuniary remuneration should not be the mo- 
tive, else the vast majority will never reach their aim. Although 
Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, was indeed erudite, and 
“although he had for more than thirty years been a writer 
of Catholic books, he had in all that time made only two hun- 
dred dollars by all his labors.” * 

Nor is the field. much more lucrative to-day, if we may 
believe a recent writer in one of our prominent and conserva- 
tive prints, for he stated that: “‘ The field of letters is by no 
means one in which there is fairness and impartiality. It is 
one that is to-day, with the exception of the ministry, the 
poorest in material reward, and the most difficult in which to 
gain a footing.” + 
* Cathedral Records, Riordan, Baltimore, 1906, p. 75. 

t Guy Carleton Lee in Baltimore Sun. 


(THE END.) 



































MAMICHEE. 


BY MARY AUSTIN, 


I, 


‘* He prayeth best, who loveth best.” 


see LiE was just the most sympathetic, tender “‘ Little 
@ Mother” in the world, with a heart large enough 
to take in every one of her numerous family, no 
matter how bad, wicked, or ugly the new child 
ose «46might be. One and all soon fell under the 
casiienn of sp ws coolie girl, whose quaint Dutch name, 
** Mamichee,” ** Little Mother,” so truly expressed her life 
and nace ee alone knows from whom she got her 
loving heart, most certainly not from her own experience of 
mother-love, or mother-care, for she had worse than none. 

“Thrown away,” the term so commonly used in Cape 
Town, and so expressive of those unfortunate children aban- 
doned by their unnatural parents, was true enough of poor 
**Mamichee.” She was left in the Cape Town Female Prison, 
usually called the ‘“‘ Tronk,” by her worthless mother, and when 
her time expired—at seven years old—the poor mite had no 
home but the prison. 

For, some twenty years ago, there was no other shelter 
for unhappy little children, unless some friends came forward 
and offered them a home while the mothers were “doing 
time.” 

Mamichee had no such friend. There were not many 
coolies in the Cape; and with no one is the feeling of caste 
or race more strong than with the colored population. 

Picture to yourselves a quaint old parlor in semi-darkness, 
and intolerably hot in spite of large open ventilators, a party 
of six or seven English and Irish ladies trying to keep awake 
by the aid of iced lemonade instead of orthodox tea. Very 
little conversation was going on, when the door was suddenly 
opened and a grinning, black-faced orphan announced: 

** Missis, the white Baas to see the missis,” 
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“The missis,” for once, was not very well pleased to ‘see 
the “‘ white Baas,” even though in this instance it was our 
_ good friend the magistrate, Mr. R . She felt she had been 

caught in rather an infra dig. attitude. However, se was 
very well pleased to find us resting, and apologized very much 
for breaking in upon our slumbers. 

“The truth is, ladies, that I want you to do something 
charitable at once. Though I know you will say you have 
not even room for a fly more in the ‘ark,’ you must take in 
at once a poor little coolie girl who is left in the Tronk. It 
is a shame for such a nice little thing to be brought up in a 
prison.” 

There could be but one answer to this appeal, though 
most true it was that the Industrial Home, or, as it was called, 
“The Ark for Waifs and Strays,” was as full as full could be, 
almost impossible to shut down the lid and let all shake into 
their places. ‘ 

I must not go into details about Cape Town of long ago, 
when English, Dutch, Afrikanders, and innumerable other 
races, somehow managed to live alongside of each other in 
harmony; and I will only explain that the “ Ladies”’ were a 
party of Englishwomen living in a queer old Dutch house, in 
a still queerer old street, rejoicing in the appropriate name of 
“Keroom” or Turn-round-the-Corner Street. 

We were brought together by our good Father and Bishop, 
Dr. C——., to help’ in the arduous task of endeavoring to civ- 
ilize the cosmopolitan society. We were. young, we were am- 
bitious, and we were very much in earnest to lead noble lives 
and to do some good in our generation. 

The Home was so conveniently near to our own house as 
to make it advisable to secure it for our purpose. There were 
many large rooms which could be utilized for dormitories, a 
good garden, and so near the beautiful oak avenue of Govern- 
ment House that the children could be turned out to play 
there with little trouble. But, and this was a very consider- 
able dut, for many years it had been the abode of twelve or 
more distinct families of Malays, and those followers of the 
Prophet had left their traces behind them. 

The children were of every nationality and every shade of 
color, from pure European type to the very blackest of 
Africa’s black diamonds. These we separated into two classes; 
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the very roughest and blackest belonged to the “kitchen pot” 
black; there were others much fairer and smoother, more gen- 
teel altogether, and these were the “‘tea-kettle” family. It 
was impossible sometimes to distinguish the “kitchen pot” 
black except for the glitter of the eye and the gleam of the 
very white ivories in the wide mouth. 

But I have strayed from Mamichee, and must now hasten 
on to say that we quickly agreed that one of us should go 
that evening and rescue the Little Mother. 

Since I was Captain of the Ark, it was decreed that I 
should go. The prison matron was quite pleased when I ex- 
plained the object of my rather late visit. I followed her into 
the large room set apart for female prisoners. About twenty 
or thirty were squatting about: it was their free or idle hour. 
Some were asleep on the earth floor, some smoking; tongues 
were going; and, you may be sure, some were quarreling. In 
the centre of the bare, cheerless place sat a huge, forbidding- 
looking black woman, a heavy scowl on her face; either a 
“tantrum” was coming on or just going off. And sitting on 
her lap was the sweetest, prettiest little coolie girl. Her slender, 
olive-colored fingers were stroking and caressing the bad, ugly 
face, and her soft voice whispering: ‘Poor, poor!” These 
were the first words I ever heard our sweet Little Mother 
say, and they were also the text, the key-note of her life— 
compassion. 

“There, ma’am,” said the matron, “that is how it always 
is. No one but Mamichee can manage Johanna.” 

However hard may be the heart, there is a soft spot some- 
where, and this woman, who was the terror of all around her, 
and who was in for life—she was a murderess—had utterly 
fallen under the spell of the tender, innocent little coolie. I 
really felt it almost sinful to take Mamichee away from these 
poor, unhappy women; it was like destroying their one chance; 
but, then, we had to consider the child, and though tears fell 
fast as she said ‘‘ good-bye,” they all generously agreed. ‘‘ Yes, 
take her, missis; we are not good for her.” 

Mamichee was not long in packing up her possessions, for 
she literally had nothing but the clothes she stood up in—an old 
cotton petticoat and a worn tie-behind pinafore; yes, there was 
one thing more, her much-loved though headless treasure, an old 
rag doll. She hugged it to her breast with one hand, while she 
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clung to my skirts with the other, and trudged on with me 
as if she had known me all {her life. No hat or sun-bonnet 
protected her shapely little black head, so well set on her long 
neck. A quaint yet graceful little figure, the active little bare 
legs and feet trotted along very contentedly; no misgiving 
crossed her mind. 

And when the doors of St. Michael’s Home were opened 
to receive the new little “ wreckling,” a smile of delight spread 
itself over the sweet little face; she felt she was indeed entering 
her first happy home. She was our only little coolie girl, and 
her graceful Indian physique stood out in clearly defined lines; 
her complexion was a pale, clear olive; the sensitive little 
mouth, with its thin lips, very different from the blubber, wide- 
projecting, true African type. It was not so much that she 
was a pretty child, but that grace and refinement marked every 
movement and feature. 

I think the first days in the Home must have been a kind 
of fairy life to the poor child, whose little feet had already 
trodden very hard paths. The daily swim in the fresh, cold 
bath, the clean new clothes, especially the Sunday uniform, 
with its smart pink frock and white pinafore, were as delightful 
in her eyes asa young woman’s first ball-dress is in hers. 

But the crowning joy of all, the treasure beyond price, was 
the red cotton pocket-handkerchief, adorned with a donkey or 
a church and some lines of poetry. Bliss could not go beyond 
that which was in Mamichee’s eyes, when this precious gift 
completed her toilet. She never lost sight of this wonderful 
thing. Every evening it was washed and carefully folded and 
put under the bolster, to be mangled and dried by her own 
little body. 

Mamichee was a born nurse, as the saying is. YF do not 
know if she could have passed an examination and gained a 
certificate, but I do know there could have been no better or 
happier being than Mamichee as nurse to some sick child. 
Then, indeed, the handkerchief was in full play; tears were 
dried, aching heads were bathed and bound up in its wet folds, 
wounds tied up, and even “winter feet,” the special torture 
of the barefooted tribes, were comforted and consoled by Mami- 
chee’s handkerchief; some special virtue went out of the don- 
key variety; you never knew where you would meet with it 
next. 


. 
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The next great event in Mamichee’s life was her baptism, 
We thought the name of the tender St. Monica a very appro- 
priate one} for the little motherly being, who indeed did not 
confine her consolations merely to physical woes, but was very 
earnest in striving to console and comfort the deeper wounds 
of the soul. Indeed, the day of tribulation and punishment was 
a sort of field-day for Mamichee. The next great episode was 
the keeping of her birthday, quite an imaginary epoch in her 
life. So we decided St. Monica’s day should also be her birth- 
day. 

Four or five years passed in busy but uneventful routine. 
There were the usual variations of bright and cloudy days which 
mark all lives, so we will only say that as time went on “‘ the 
Little Mother” increased in stature and goodness, in favor with 
God and her neighbors. 

She was a happy, simple little girl, not without minor faults; 
perhaps she was a little indolent; certainly she was not clever, 
according to school ideas; it was never her proud lot on prize- 
day to go up to be crowned by the good Bishop with the 
wreath of roses, as a mark of talent or proficiency, whatever 
this last word may mean. But there was a universal chorus of 
assent when Mamichee was elected ‘‘ Mother” of the big family. 

One evening, when I was alone in my room, Mamichee 
knocked and asked if she might come in; permission being 
given, she joined me at the open window. I was star-gazing 
with a very sore heart, for ourfgood and noble founder had 
gone to his eternal rest. In him we had lost our father and 
friend. 

The grand starry vault of heaven, studded with those mys- 
terious brilliant witnesses of so many of earth’s sorrows and 
desolations, was a consolation to me. Mamichee’s poetical 
temperament answered to my unspoken thought. 

‘“* Mother,” she said—for once using the softer name—‘“ Moth- 
er, is it not true that when‘a very holy saint dies God puts a 
new star into the sky? See, ¢here is the Bishop’s star; it was 
never there before. See how beautiful it is!” 

And the little hand pointed to a great glowing light, some 
far-off world shedding long rays of golden fire in an empty 
space of the vast vault of heaven. Whether this was a new 
star or no, the rays of glory lightened my weary soul, and the 
words rose to my lips— 
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“Who are these like stars appearing ? 
These before God’s Throne who stand ?” 


And my heart was comforted. 

I have spoken of her attachment to her earthly treasure, 
the red pictured handkerchief. The spiritual treasure, the Pearl 
of great Price, that spoke to her soul, was the crucifix given 
to her on her baptism. 

It was beautiful to watch unseen her devotion and reverence, 
when, the last thing before sleep and the first act of the morn, 
the kneeling child tenderly lifted the image of the Crucified 
and kissed the pierced Feet. Then out would come her earthly 
treasure to wipe those Feet, while her loving voice murmured: 
“Poor, poor Jesus!” 


II. 


‘Ban, Ban, Cal, Caliban, 
Get a new master, be a new man.” —The Tempest. 


There is always a “but” in the lot of all- mortals. And 
poor Mamichee found it. One day there was an arrival which 
filled even the most stolid heart with amazement. 

“Is it human, or is it a demon?” burst from my lips when 
I was called upon to say whether the “ark” could find space 
for a most extraordinary inmate. In the entrance hall various 
groups of “ Ladies” were standing in attitudes of astonishment, 
and our kind Superior was hesitating as to her answer to the 
new applicant. — 

We were all looking at a most truly pitiable and repulsive 
object. Her name was “Eva,” surely a cruel irony that gave 
the name of the “fair mother of all living” to the hideous 
black being now before us. We hesitated whether to call her 
a child or an old wrinkled woman of eighty. 

She was crouching in a sitting posture, her keen, bright 
eyes gleaming at us like some hunted animal taken in a trap; 
and when our Superior tried to lift her, she sank again into a 
heap. The respectable woman who had brought her to us 
said that the poor thing could not stand, her bones were all 
soft. The pitiable story was this—Eva had been found one 
evening crawling about Bishop’s Court, and the violent barking 
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of the dogs attracted attention to her. Good Dr. G—— had 
taken her in, and inquiries were made; some native women 
who lived on the property came forward and said they knew 
who she was, and that a wandering, very degraded bush tribe 
had been about, and had gone some twelve years ago, leaving 
a child ‘‘thrown away.” This miserable being had crawled 
about since then, living like and with the animals; she some- 
times appeared in the huts, and she had been baptized “‘ Eva.” 
How she had managed to exist all this time was a mystery; 
my own belief is that she was so hideous that even wild beasts 
and birds were afraid of her. 

Her chest was emaciated to a fearful degree, and so were 
her legs and arms; the latter were so long and wrinkled, that 
when she was made to stand, the long withered fingers, armed 
with formidable talons, touched the ground. But her poor 
body was swollen and misshapen. Her head and face were 
shaped like a cocoa-nut. Her head was covered with thick 
black wool, growing down to the eyes, which were small and 
keen, with a most malicious expression; unlike the usual flat, 
squat nose, a huge parrot-like beak took its place, and the 
thin-lipped, cruel-looking mouth stretched from ear to ear. On 
the top of each ear, as if to add the final touch to the univer- 
sal horror, rose a sharp small horn, a real horny growth. No 
hideous gargoyle, no demon of Doré’s most fantastic creation, 
could surpass the living reality that confronted us. Baboon 
like, yet human. Demoniacal, yet a living soul. Marvelous 
mystery ! 

It was quite impossible for the first few weeks to put Eva 
with the other children, so unearthly and repulsive were her 
habits, and so savage her outcries on the least provocation; 
besides, the poor creature was almost a cripple from neglect. 
It was one of those wonderful instincts given even to the 
lower creation that made Eva crave for lime or earth; she 
sought a natural remedy; just as the hen eagerly swallows 
lime or mortar in order to harden the shell of her eggs so did 
nature prompt Eva to devour the same thing. The doctor 
told us to supply her with all bone-making material, and after 
about six weeks of proper treatment she was able to stand and 
walk. It was curious, but there was certainly an attraction 
between our refined and delicate head nurse and this poor 
outcast of humanity. Such a contrast the pair made! 
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One Sunday afternoon our Superior came in looking quite 
elated. 

‘‘Now,” said she, “own that I am right. You all declared 
that I was only wasting my time with Eva, and that she would 
never be any better. Here is the proof that she is becoming 
civilized. She actually refused to eat a lettuce I gave her, un- 
less it was washed; only a few days ago she would just as 
soon have eaten a mouthful of dirt as a ripe orange! She 
can go to the other children to-morrow. I am rewarded for 
my trouble.” We were all overcome by this extraordinary 
progress. And no more objections were made to Eva taking 
her place under the shadow of the wings of the great Arch- 
angel and being enrolled as a St. Michael’s child. 

But the subdued hush that fell on the noisy groups in the 
playground, and the look of fear on some of the children’s 
faces when I introduced Eva on the morrow, was a sure and 
certain proof that there was still much to be desired. For 
once, even Mamichee forgot her usual duty of coming forward, 
in her capacity as ‘‘ Little Mother,” to welcome and console 
the stranger. 

I called her, but she was not to be found for some time; 
and when she did appear, and I had put Eva into her care, 
the poor child actually shivered and turned perfectly white, 
her fawn-like eyes dilated with fear; and she looked like a 
child struck with a mortal terror. There was a marked antag- 
onism from the very first between the two children. Mamichee 
could not conceal her fear. Eva did not try to conceal her 
hatred and ill-will. With the advent of Eva our Little Mother 
ceased to be a happy child. 

What a mystery is human nature! Here between two 
children, not so very far apart in outward circumstances, al- 
ready a great gulf was fixed. The divine breath that had 
breathed on Mamichee so that she became a “living soul,” 
seemed in Eva’s case utterly wanting. 

Troubles, quarrels, wickedness, all seemed to spring into 
activity with Eva’s arrival. We stood almost appalled by such 
an outbreak; and yet it was difficult to convict the imp of 
any very decided evil-doing. 

She was clever in a sort of way, “‘as slim as a slow,” as 
the black people say, meaning hereby ‘‘as sly as a snake.” 
Nothing seemed to soften her heart; she was full of spite, espe- 
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cially against poor Mamichee, who seemed as fearfully fasci- 
nated by the glitter of those evil eyes as is some poor bird by 
the cruel serpent. 

Often when an interesting book was being read aloud, during 
the work lesson, the silence would be broken by a sharp scream 
from some unfortunate child sitting somewhere near Eva, and 
when the schoolmistress would investigate, with a stern rebuke 
for the disturbance, the sobbing urchin would tell how Eva had 
pinched her black and blue. Eva, meanwhile, with a leer, 
would deny the accusation, and would point out that it was 
impossible, for she sat ever so far from the victim. True, but 
Eva could quickly pass her long arms behind four or five 
children and fasten her formidable nails on some far-off victim. 
Her special delight was to seize on Mamichee and hold her in 
some dark corner. Even if she did no bodily harm, she 
managed to completely terrify her, so that the poor Little 
Mother would weep and wail even in her sleep. 

It was our custom, when the heat of the long summer day 
was a little over, to take most of the children for a walk from 
about 7 to 9 P. M. We often went to a beautiful piné-wood 
not far from Cape Town. I do not know if it is still there, 
but in those days it was an ideal spot. To be deprived of 
this walk was one of the most severe punishments in the 
Home. 

Eva had been wabearable all one hot day; every kind of 
naughtiness and spite at last brought upon her the verdict she 
richly deserved—to be left behind when the others started for 
the much-prized walk. She did not howl or cry when the 
happy children started, but she favored me with a most dia- 
bolical glance as I followed my children. 

It was almost dark by the time we were back. The fore- 
most children ran eagerly into the large play-room, but recoiled 
with a sort of shock. ‘‘ What is the matter, children?” I said, 
**why don’t you goin quietly?” A sobbing sort of cry arose, 
and voices called out: ‘‘O ma’am! don’t go in, ma’am! it’s 
Eva; she is wishing you dead, ma’am!” 

Mamichee clung to me, crying as if her heart would break. 
The children, meantime, were wildly excited, some pushing in 
to see the show, while those who Had seen it, came running 
back to implore me not to go in. The busy ant-hill was in 
commotion. I must just explain that “wishing one dead” is 
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a peculiar and potent rite belonging to some tribes, and espe- 
cially practised among Malays. It is done in this way: 

The offended party wishes to revenge himself for some in- 
jury, real or imaginary. The revenge consists of a little erec- 
tion of any kind of rubbish, and is supposed to represent the 
victim’s grave. Then the person who is wishing you dead 
goes round and round the grave in solemn procession, and 
with waving arms and mystic charms curses the object of his 
revenge. The spell is supposed to end in the sudden death 
or slow, lingering torments of the unhappy victim. This spell 
is very ancient, supposed to be very powerful, and therefore 
much to be dreaded. It was in this way Eva was venting her 
vengeance on me. 

The children almost held their breath with awe when, after 
scolding them for being so silly, they saw me walk quietly 
into the room. I am quite sure they expected either to see 
me drop down dead or fall into convulsions. Pogr Mamichee 
was nothing but a fountain of tears. 

There in the gloom of evening was Miss Eva, as nature 
made her, her uniform thrown to the winds, marching solemnly 
round and round a little heap of stones and sticks—my grave 
—her long, misshapen arms waving in time to some weird, 
crooning notes, while she wove the mystic spell that was to 
compass my death. 

I felt very much inclined to laugh, but I preserved my 
gravity; with a gesture of contempt I kicked away the erec- 
tion, and in a stern verse ordered Eva off to bed. The dis- 
turbance was quelled and order once more reigned. But, as 
the discomfited Eva sneaked off to her bed,I noticed that she 
passed close to the still trembling Mamichee, and in a low 
voice said something that deepened the poor child’s misery. 
What it was I never found out. 

About three weeks afterwards the blow fell on Mamichee. 
It was about school-time when a knock was heard at the front 
door and Mamichee was told to open the door. She went, 
but she never came back. Wondering why she did not return, 
we called her. No answer. Search was made everywhere 
she was still missing when bed-time came. Everything was 
done that could be done; but allin vain. No trace or sign of 
Mamichee was to be found. 
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Time went on; with a sort of dull acquiescence we bore the 
loss of the dear “ Little Mother.” 

One very hot day, about a month after our loss, a very 
hideous old black woman called and told us she had come for 
Eva. She declared herselt to be Eva’s grandmother and that 
the tribe had sent her to buy her back! They wanted her, the 
woman said, and Eva they would have. Eva, with a hideous 
leer, declared she would go. Wecould not detain her, for we 
had no legal power over her. Besides, we all had a sickening 
impression that the rumor amongst the children was true, and 
that Eva had had a hand in poor Mamichee’s mysterious fate. 

It was as if an evil spirit departed when Eva left, and if 
joy and merriment did not return to St. Michael’s Home for a 
very long time, at least peace once more took up her abode 
with us. 


III. 
**Out of the Depths.” * 


For a time I had to leave South Africa. Some years after 
my return there fell upon the poor country the curse of a 
fearful drought; and that time is still known as the famine 
year. The rivers ran dry; every green thing perished; and 
the whole land was parched and fruitless. The people died of 
thirst; the beasts fell exhausted in the streets. 

One morning as we went to early service at the Cathedral, 
we came across one of these poor dying beasts, the only con- 
solation being the thought that soon the poor animal would 
cease to suffer. We were somewhat late, and, instead of tak- 
ing the usual route, made for a short cut. On the edge of a 
deep crevice or hole we saw the evil bird (vulture or aas- 
vogel, as it is usually called in these parts) gloating over the 
last moments of, as we supposed, some poor beast. As we 
passed my heart gave a great thump, for I was almost sure 
I saw something unusual lying amongst the stones at the bot- 
tom of the hole. 

“Stop, stop,” I cried, clutching my friend’s arm. “I am 
sure that something strange is there. I saw the flutter of 
rags.” 
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“No such thing,” said she, “it is only either an ox or a 
horse, poor thing; do come on, for we are late.” 

However, I persuaded her to look closer; the aasvogel did 
not even take the trouble to move, but turned its hideous head 
and long bare neck to gaze at us. We did look; and, sure 
enough, lying prone amid the stones, was a human being! 

A faint flutter of the poor rags told us there was still life. 
We called loudly to some black boys who were on their way 
to their work, and we made them scare away the aasvogel 
and clamber down the steep sides of the fissure. 

With many gutteral exclamations they re-appeared, carry- 
ing carefully the poor wasted form of a young girl. Some 
foreboding made me cry out: “It’s Mamichee, Mamichee!” 
as the poor object was held out tome. And soit was. Wasted 
to a fearful degree, with only an old rag on, we found it difficult 
to believe that this was our long-lost, sweet “ Little Mother”; 
but, asif to confirm my words, out of one skeleton hand dropped 
two undeniable proofs of her identity, a crucifix and a morsel 
of ragged handkerchief. Yes, out of the very valley of the 
shadow of death our child came home to us. 

It did not take long to carry our fragile burden to the 
Home, and with tearful eyes our amazing story was heard. 
Needless to say with what loving care our poor Mamichee 
was tended. She remained quite unconscious, and our kind 
doctor said this might continue for many hours, nay, even 
days. All we could hope for was that when the stimulants 
had done their work, she would revive and regain conscious- 
ness; but the doctor held out little hope of ultimate recovery. 
She was too far gone, he said. Her poor little body was 
covered with the marks of many a cruel beating, and even 
scars of burns were plainly visible upon it. 

Mamichee was not left for a minute; some one was always 
watching for the eagerly desired moment of returning con- 
sciousness. For three days the little sufferer slept the sleep 
of utter exhaustion; save for a faint moan, when we moistened 
her lips with brandy and milk, she never stirred; at last one 
afternoon the soft, dark eyes unclosed, there was a deep sigh, 
and a smile broke over the wasted face. 

For a minute she seemed restless, and her thin hand 
searched for something; one of us thought of her beloved 
crucifix and gave it to her. She raised it to her mouth with 
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difficulty, the smile grew deeper, and with a loving kiss to the 
Sacred Feet, the words so familiar of old fell from her lips: 
**Poor, poor.” 

Mamichee all the world over, too, in the way she tried to 
wipe my fast-falling tears away, her sweet look of compassion 
as she said: “ Poor, poor Mother.” Most precious to us all 
were the short intervals of reviving strength, and bit by bit 
her sorrowful tale was told. She suffered chiefly from extreme 
weakness and thirst; and nothing did she enjoy more than the 
spoonful of big glittering hailstones which were carefully 
caught and brought to refresh the parched throat. 

“‘Mamichee eating diamonds,” she would say, with a feeble 
laugh. 

At length our patience was rewarded, though even now we 
had to be very careful; the slightest over-strain brought back 
the long, deadly fainting fits. She was so happy to be with 
her ‘“‘dear White Ladies” again; this was her old pet name 
for us, 

She was too feeble in the daytime to say much, but we 
gathered more of her cruel sufferings and terrors from the 
words dropped in her painful night-wandering talk. Then the 
fever of delirium revealed much. It seems that as she opened 
the door of the Keroom Street Home a thick shawl was 
thrown over her head; she was muffled in its folds, gagged, 
and carried off. It was all done in an instant; she could not 
cry out. When she, awoke from a drugged sleep it was to 
find herself hundreds of miles away, in the heart of the most 
uncivilized regions of darkest Africa, and in the hands of one 
of the most degraded heathen bush tribes. It was the same 
tribe from which Eva came; and Mamichee was their pris- 
oner. From the first she was cruelly treated and suffered 
much; but far worse days were tocome. For soon afterwards 
Eva arrived; she was greeted with horrid yells of welcome, 
and a terrible orgie was held in her honor. 

Mamichee had to witness the disgusting scene—raw flesh 
was eaten; and, more revolting still, blood formed the drink. 
Mamichee, trembling with fear, was dragged forward, given 
over to Eva to be her slave, and she was free to work her 
evil will of spite upon the poor child. 

She endeavored to force the loathsome draught of fresh 
blood upon the shrinking Mamichee, who, however, managed 
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to resist it. Her clothes were torn from her, but she found 
an old petticoat, and refused to be, as Eva was, covered with 
hideous stripes of red and white paint. ‘I am a Christian,” was 
the answer to all the attempts to make her practise the revolt- 
ing savage customs and habits. 

** Mother, they wanted to make me be like them; but I 
said: ‘No; Iama Christian. I will not drink blood; I will not 
kiss the snake-devil.’ Eva did, ma’am.” But she could not 
bear the horror of speaking even of what she had witnessed. 

It was in the silence of the night that the terrified child 
would cry out: “Take the snake-devil away. Oh, Eva, do 
not put the snake-devil on my face. I pray to God, to the 
poor Jesus, not to the snake-devil.” Then she would wake, 
trembling from head to foot, and the only way to calm her 
was to give her her beloved crucifix. 

We asked her one day how she managed to keep it. Her 
answer was: “ Mother, when they were eating er fighting or 
drunk, I slipped away and made holes in a safe place, and 
wrapped my poor Jesus in a big leaf or the bit of handker- 
chief and buried Him; and when night came I could creep 
out, and I took Him up and said my prayers and was happy, 
Mother.” 

‘* And these marks on your body, my darling?” I asked 
her one day. 

** That’s Eva, Mother. When I would not do like she did, 
and pray to the devil or be wicked, she used to tie me tight 
with strings of aloe, and burn and beat me with prickly thorns.” 

And yet with many a tear and sigh did the “ Little Mother” 
speak of “poor Eva.” Poor, indeed ! 

The same year that saw us in such trouble in the Free 
State also brought its terrible lesson of the wrath of God to 
many a heathen tribe. Small-pox, that awful scourge to all 
black races, fell heavily on the part of Africa where the bushmen 
lived. Eva’s tribe was nearly decimated by it. They fell in 
hundreds, and the few who were left wandered far and wide in 
search of water and food. Eva was one of the first to perish. 

From various sources Mamichee heard that the ‘‘ White 
Ladies” had come not so very far away, and had medicines 
good for sickness. 

Then came a ray of hope. She took advantage of the dis- 
persion of the tribe; she hid herself in the bush; and she 
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managed every evening to get farther and farther away from 
her persecutors. 

How she survived and was not devoured by wild beasts is 
known to God alone and His holy angels. She would say to 
me: “ Mother, I looked every night for the Bishop’s star, and 
for the one you told me was the Southern Cross; and they 
showed me where the White Ladies lived.” 

Then came the end. Her strength was utterly spent, and 
just as she came in sight of Bloemfontein, and could hear the 
White Ladies’ church bell, she fell into a deep “ sluit,’’ and 
clasping her crucifix felt she was dying. A great longing to 
be able to see us all again, even for a moment, come over 
her. 

Out of the deep she cried unto her Lord, and He brought 
her out of her distress “‘ unto the haven where she would be.” 

The heavens were all alight with glory, the most beautiful 
lambent flames, coming and going every instant; it seemed as 
if the Golden Gates were opening very wide to receive the sweet 
Little Mother whose gentle life was ebbing fast away. 

We held our breath, it was almost more than human nature 
could bear, the exceeding glory and beauty, for the whole In- 
firmary was lighted with a dazzling flood of golden light. Our 
sweet Mamichee opened wide once more those eyes, which we 
never thought to see unclose in this world again. Her trem- 
bling fingers found her crucifix. With one supreme effort she 
raised it to her dying lips; and the old familiar words, fell 
for the last time upon our listening ears: “‘ Poor, poor Jesus!” 
as her last kiss was given to the Pierced Feet. 

Farewell, Sweet Mamichee, the Southern Cross shines bright, 
high over your quiet grave. 
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PUBLICITY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
BY JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


HE question of social reform, so widely agitated 
to-day, is essentially connected with the question 
of publicity. Every department of life, every de- 
tail of contemporary history, every minute par- 

SPA ticular, even with regard to private, personal 
matters, and private and personal motives, are to-day the sub- 
jects of publicity. Publicity means the publication, the making 
known in some sort of public way—in a way that is accessible 
to all men or the great majority of men—of particular data 
concerning an individual, an institution, or a nation. This data 
may be true or false. For the present we will suppose that it 
is always true, and we will define publicity as a making known, 
in a way accessible to all, of certain truths, certain actual con- 
ditions, habits, acts, with regard to an individual or an insti- 
tution, a state or a nation. 

The greatest agency in publicity to-day is the press; and 
by the press we mean the printed word which includes the 
book, the quarterly, the monthly, the weekly, and the daily 
newspaper. Whatever other agencies of publicity there may 
be—and such agencies are almost innumerable—the curious 
gossiper, the ordinary talk and conversation of the individual, 
private social committees of this kind and of that, legislative 
inquiries, city, state, and national investigations and reports— 
whatever other agencies there may be, the press, and in par- 
ticular the daily newspaper, is the most efficacious organ of 
publicity that we possess. 

The daily press gives to the individual the food for nourish- 
ment, the flesh and bone, the soul and the heart, we might 
say, that make him the kind of social being that he is. Morn- 
ing and evening, and some days quite oftener, the newspaper 
goes to him with word of what the world is doing and think- 
ing and aiming at. True, it reflects various schools of opinion, 
and ia this respect the reader will be influenced by the edi- 
torial page or the manner in which news items are presented 
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by his own particular newspaper. But, apart from all else, the 
press is the great world-wide, trumpet-voiced organ of publicity. 
There is no human activity of any kind which it does not re- 
port. Everything, without exception, is grist to its mill. It 
has its representatives in every part of the globe. It has de- 
stroyed privacy. Nothing is sacred to it, at least as far as the 
sacredness of silence is concerned. It is the creator of publicity. 
Of necessity, almost, it must run into license; and oftentimes 
abuse its power. But it has been an immense power for good. 
Every movement, every society, every school, must to-day have 
its printed organ. 

And yet this very power of the press, at times the creator 
and always the index of publicity, must itself be governed by 
the laws of effective publicity—if it is to achieve good. For 
publicity in itself is merely publicity. It simply means the 
making known of certain conditions concerning individuals or 
institutions. And as we are to treat of publicity as an agent 
of social reform, we must lay down the conditions essential 
for publicity if it is to be an effective agent in social reform, 
in the bettering of social conditions, in the cure of social 
evils, in the offering to larger and larger groups of the better 
opportunities of life. 

The publication broadcast of evil, unjust, illegal conditions 
is in itself sterile. Having done this, we have not by this 
alone advanced one step towards the removal of evil condi- 
tions or towards social reform of any kind. Members of a 
political organization may know for years of the corruption, 
the vice, the moral degradation, which said political organiza- 
tion encourages and promotes, and never utter a word in pro- 
test. Extend this membership to thousands—yea, to hundreds 
of thousands—the knowledge of evil conditions, the publicity 
may be there, and yet social reform is never thought of; 
rather the abuses and the evils are allowed to increase. How 
many thousands of our citizens know well to-day the needs of 
our crowded city districts; the needs of mothers and fathers 
and children; the needs of the hungry; the unemployed; the 
crippled; the homeless and the physically and the morally 
helpless; know all these things, and yet do nothing? Pub- 
licity has made them known, and publicity can go no further. 

Not only is this true, but publicity may, in some ways, 
and in very effective ways, be the enemy instead of the agent, 
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of social reform. How often, when you plead with one who 
has been dishonest in business, do you receive the answer: 
**Oh, well, every one does it. We've all got to do it, else we 
would never get along.” Uncover the sins of well-known 
men, of such as were esteemed leading patriots and statesmen, 
of legislators; and, in many cases, they who read the exposures 
will learn to look less fearfully upon evil, and in their own 
dishonest course console themselves with the thought that 
they have such famous companions. Uncover the depredations, 
the conscienceless piracy of a number of great corporations; 
tell the crowd that the traffic manager of a great railway, in 
reply to the question: ‘‘Why did you violate the law of the 
United States?’’ answered: ‘‘ For business reasons,” and there 
will be many who will conclude that business is a more im- 
portant thing than the law of the country. Uncover ruthlessly 
the story of debauchery, of license, and of murder; picture the 
criminal as a hero; and such publicity will make of many 
moral and physical wrecks, the worst enemies of social reform. 

The great corruptionists of the business and political world 
whom publicity has exposed have, through this very publicity, . 
won many imitators. Murderers have been made murderers, 
because they were taught by the organs of publicity how 
murder was committed. “Raffles” has had his real children, 
who, after his manner, became thieves. The publicity given to 
the easy way in which marriage may be dissolved has broken 
up many families; and alluring pictures of ease, of pleasure, 
of indulgence, have won many captives. 

The first essential requirement of publicity as an effective 
agent in social reform is that the data given to the public 
must be ¢rue. The individual and the corporate body resent 
nothing more rigorously and more justly than a lie. It is the 
first claim of all of us that we be presented to others as we 
really are; that our claims, our purposes, our doctrines, should 
be truthfully stated. And this is a natural right belonging to 
every one. The American spirit of fair play champions no 
spirit so loyally as it does this right of every man and every 
institution. 

And as it is a right, so is there a corresponding responsi- 
bility upon the part of every individual and of every corpor- 
ate body—even of the newspapers—to see to it that in their 
statements they tell the truth; that they make themselves 
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certain, with evidence morally certain, at least, that what they 
publish is the truth. The crusade against vivisection has 
oftentimes been responsible for many exaggerations, falsehoods, 
and misrepresentations, and has at times really injured the 
fight against unnecessary cruelty to animals. How idle it is 
for a particular newspaper to champion the cause of anti-vivi- 
section simply because this same paper has been restrained 
from publishing certain medical advertisements by a medical 
society? If we resort to lies, then social reform is out of the 
question, for whatever we may achieve for the moment will 
ultimately be of no avail. The unsparing justice of time will 
exact payment either from us or from our children. 

Secondly, publicity to be effective must be organized; and 
it will be effective according to the measure of organized effort 
behind it. An individual may have knowledge of serious social 
evils, of evils that cry to heaven for vengeance. He may 
shout the evils from the housetops and his voice may fall as 
ineffectively as snowflakes upon a warm pavement. A small 
social body may be championing a most worthy cause, but 
unless it can, through organized methods and means, make the 
evils known, it can never achieve success. On the other hand, 
a newspaper or a magazine, because it is organized, not only 
in the sense that it has a large circulation, but also in the 
sense that it has organized brains back of it, can appeal in a 
way that will attract the attention and excite the interest of 
the public. 

It is known that Zhe Jungle, by Upton Sinclair, led event- 
ually to the national Meat Inspection Bill. It is not generally 
kaown that the contents of that book appeared first in the 
columns of a Socialist paper in Chicago, and that the pub- 
licity there had no effect. The disclosures were still-born. 
The book was brought to publishers in New York, who put 
two investigators on the task of verifying the statements. The 
book was published, but still its disclosures had but little 
effect. Later it was brought to the attention of ex-President 
Roosevelt. He sent two investigators to Chicago, and in a 
short while the revelations aroused the country. 

The terrible condition under which the men and women 
and children lived in Painter’s Row, Pittsburg, were exposed 
by Zhe Survey, the organ of the Charities Organization So- 
ciety. But the exposé had no effect. Conditions remained 
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the same until a weekly journal of large circulation published 
an account of these conditions—and in a short while Painter’s 
Row was altered for the better. 

The long hours of the steel workers—that every one of 
five had to work twelve hours a day for seven days of the 
week—were known for a long while. Not until a writer of 
note exposed the outrageous wrong in a monthly magazine 
was justice done to these laborers. 

Brains are more essential to effective organization than 
money. And the reason that so many campaigns of publicity 
in a good cause fail is because they are not intelligently con- 
ducted or because they are opposed by campaigns of publicity 
in an evil and tyrannical cause with shrewd organizers behind 
them—organizers and champions that know how to present 
specious arguments, and how to color as they wish the pres- 
entation of facts or of so-called facts. Worthy publicity must, 
then, be shrewd and tactful, must employ, as far as is legiti- 
mate, the wise ways of this world, must be organized in lead- 
ers, in money, in followers, in centres of distribution; and in 
so far as it is thus organized will it achieve success. The 
National Civic Federation, for example, has just begun to 
found branches in every State of the Union for the adoption 
of uniform laws with regard to matters of social reform. 

Publicity must not alone concern itself with the truth, it 
must not alone be well organized in its measures, its agencies, 
in the manner in which data is presented to the public; but 
it must be unbiased, or, at least, it must come from sources 
that are not prejudiced, that are not working for an ulterior 
purpose. We do not say that it is not the duty of a society 
or a social body to expose the very evils which such a society 
was organized to correct. It is not ineffective for a labor or- 
ganization to expose the injustices of anti-labor legislation. 
But publicity is most effective when the evidence is presented 
strictly and frankly as evidence, when it is put out dispassion- 
ately, coldly, to tell its own attractive or repulsive story. 
Too much of the “stuff” presented to us to-day is exagger- 
ated, and exaggerated for a sinister purpose. The newspaper 
controlled and owned by the capitalist will exaggerate the dis- 
astrous consequences and the terrible rioting with bloodshed 
and murder of a railway strike. Newspapers that claim to 
represent the laboring man will exaggerate and misrepresent 
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the men and the ways of capital. Socialist papers will con- 
ceal the good work of many present-day institutions and paint 
in extravagant colors what the future is to be. All who are 
guilty of these things, in so far as they may be guilty, are the 
enemies, not the agents, of social reform. And it is true, 
indeed, that we have, by our extravagance, overstepped our- 
selves. We have overstepped ourselves in our impatience, in 
our zeal for a party cause. It is known to every one versed 
at all in the newspaper business that there are a number of 
news agencies throughout the country that can be subsidized 
to manufacture whatever news is desired, to “‘ write up” ac- 
cording to order. 

During the coal strike some years ago the reporter of a 
great Eastern daily was warned by the head of his paper to 
write up the news in such a way as not to injure Mr. Smith, 
who was a director in one of the roads that carried coal and 
also a stockholder in that particular newspaper. A similar 
message was sent to the editor of another daily by its owner 
after a railway accident that was caused by the company’s 
carelessness and that resulted in the loss of many lives, 
“Don’t write anything that will injure Mr. Jones ”—Jones was 
a director of the railway and a stockholder in the paper. If 
we are true members of the democracy, we will be emphatic; 
we will be angry, but we will sin not; we will keep at the 
good cause day by day and -lay bare the multiform evils that 
to-day cry for reform; but in our work we will be honest, fair, 
impartial, willing to take what we give; and if the desired suc- 
cess does not come to us in a day, we will be willing to com- 
mit our cause to truth and to justice, for in their hands are 
we ever safe. He that lies for the sake of a cause is the worst 
enemy any cause can have. 

Take a publicity that embraces these characteristics—pub- 
licity that is truthful, organized, unbiased; subject to it almost 
any evil condition of society, and that condition will be reme- 
died. It may not be cured radically and absolutely, but it 
will be cured in the sense that no one will publicly stand 
sponsor for it. It will, in most cases, give way to a corre. 
spondingly good social reform. 

Publicity in itself is ineffective. But publicity works on 
the souls and hearts and minds of people. These are the 
springs that it excites to action. And the souls and hearts 
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and minds of the people—and by the people we understand 
the intelligent, thoughtful, responsible portion of the com- 
munity—are radically and naturally good and not evil. 

The root of effective publicity is planted deep. It shows 
itself only in action. It is tremendously delicate and sensitive. 
But its strength is essentially the strength and the only strength 
of the individual both in himself and as a member of society. 
Its growth is something like the upbringing of a child, for into 
a child’s growth and make-up a thousand agencies enter that 
we scarce know of. The slightest wind from this quarter or 
that quarter affects him. The root lies down deep in the 
spiritual nature of man. It is his soul. The soul makes the 
man and the souls of men make society. Upon the soul of 
man publicity plays. The men who to-day are advocating 
principles that will sap the individual of all moral and all 
spiritual worth, are the worst enemies of mankind. Degrade 
the community; tell the growing youth and the.growing girl 
that they can feed upon nothing but the husks of fruitless 
materialism; tell them that this world is all the world that 
they will have; tell them that there is no difference between 
virtue and vice; and immediately you drive them back to sav- 
agery, where the only law is self and the survival of the fittest. 

On the question of publicity we must deal with human nature. 
Men can never be angels when we deny the existence of the 
angelic world. Neither can we falsify history and cut this pres- 
ent generation off from its fathers. We cannot deny social con- 
tinuity any more than we can deny the mothers who bore us. 
The present power of publicity, the reason why it has achieved 
the reforms it has, is because it worked upon souls and hearts 
that had a sense of moral righteousness, that knew good from 
evil—the sons and daughters of a race that has been civilized 
by Christianity. And the agency that will ever rob human 
hearts and human souls of that religious sense, of that moral 
-sense, that will deny it to the children of our race, are the 
enemies of human kind. They are greater tyrants than the slave- 
drivers of old, because with their merciless whips of materialism 
and anarchy they are seeking to drive the human race back to 
that primeval gloom of ignorance and of savagery. 

To quote from Bryce’s American Commonwealth: “In the 
formation of public opinion the ethical principle must not be 
overlooked. Moral responsibility is not outside the sphere of 
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politics. Let free peoples hold fast, then, to the great truth: 
that communities are responsible; that without unspotted purity 
and public faith; without sacred public principle, fidelity, and 
honor, no political government can give dignity to political 
society.” 

Publicity is effective because the public body of men and 
women to whom the real facts have been presented, the public 
body educated, intelligent, moral—as the public body as a 
whole is to-day—will rouse itself and demand the reform of a 
publicly known social evil. 

To-day, organized, employed with great intellectual skill, 
publicity is very powerful. All political and social endeavor 
rests upon it. It dictates the platforms of political parties; it 
frames legislation; it creates legislators. Under its seething 
condemnation no man can live with comfort in the community 
whose public opinion is against him. It makes and unmakes 
governments. Its power is becoming more and more apparent 
and government itself is calling upon it to furnish the evidence 
that is government’s own salvation against the dishonesty, 
the corruption, the secret lawlessness of great powers. Yet 
the truth remains that, like all other powers, publicity also 
may overstep itself. For, indeed, when we come to consider 
what it has effected in the last five years, we are tempted to 
believe that in itself it is a panacea for all social evils. 

One of the greatest benefits and examples of publicity was 
the appointment, in 1903, of a Commissioner of Corporations. 
To this Commissioner, who was under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor, was granted the same power 
with regard to corporations as was given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over its particular field. We say the 
most beneficial example of publicity, because first: the appoint- 
ment of such a commissioner was the result of public agitation 
for years previous; and, secondly: because the work of that 
Bureau has made public a mass of information concerning the 
conduct and management of corporations that has led to wide- 
spread knowledge of their methods; led in time to the suc- 
cessful demand for public control of them—a demand that is 
meeting with more effective success every day and that won 
its greatest success in the recent Corporation Publicity Act. 

And the worth of publicity, apart from what remedial 
legislation it may effect, may be judged from the words of the 
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Commissioner of Corporations who, in his report of 1906, 
said: ‘‘ The work of the Bureau during the past year presents 
very strikingly the power of efficient publicity for the correc- 
tion of corporate abuses wholly apart from the penal or reme- 
dial processes of the court.” 

Publicity has exposed the piratical and conscienceless meth- 
ods of some great corporations. In 1905 it affected an inves- 
tigation of the methods of Life Insurance Companies, and led 
to radical changes for the better in the state laws governing 
their conduct and their obligations. To-day publicity is reveal- 
ing the sins of Fire Insurance Companies, and will eventually 
achieve a like reform in this field also. 

Publicity has made known to the people the social evils of 
great monopolies and caused them to give way more and more 
before public control. In this city of New York the fight for 
eighty-cent gas was distinctively a fight of publicity. 

Five years ago public exposure was made of the evils of 
patent medicine and of what are called “canned goods.” The 
result of such publicity was the national “Pure Food Law,” 
because of which the people now know what they eat and drink. 
The public campaign against tuberculosis has, by mere publicity, 
done more than all the medical fraternity ever did to turn 
back the tide of this dread disease. 

Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, of the United States Marine 
Hospital Service, discovered the hook-worm seven or eight 
years ago, perhaps more. He knew the symptoms of its vic- 
tims, and how to cure them. He tried to get his superiors to 
take some action or to allow him to. Nothing happened. A 
discovery that held hope for two million sick slumbered for 
lack of publicity. The Country Life Commission was appointed 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Walter Page, a North Carolinian 
by birth, and editor of the Worla’s Work, was a member of 
the Commission. He was, and is also, a member of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s General Education Board. The Country Life Commis- 
sion took Dr. Stiles on its trip South. The Worla’s Work pub- 
lished the first comprehensive article on the subject. It was 
a dramatization, as it were, of Dr. Stiles statistical and terri- 
bly convincing account. This article was the opening wedge. 
Dr. Stiles secured an audience with Mr. Rockefeller, and the 
latter, seeing the facts, established a $10,000,000 foundation 
devoted to the hook-worm’s destruction and to an active health 
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campaign in every Southern state. All this might just as well 
have been done eight years ago. The situation existed. Dr. 
Stiles had made his discovery. He knew the people were 
sick and he knew how to cure them. Nothing was done until 
effective publicity turned the wheel. 

The work of the Committee of Fifty did much good work 
in making public the evils of intemperance, and of the saloon 
evil. A weekly journal is now carrying on a campaign for a 
worthy liquor law, and such a law has, we believe, been already 
adopted in Iowa. 

The loan shark, the usurious villain who lives on the wreck- 
age of homes, has long been a great social evil in every large 
community. Publicity campaigns have been waged against this 
evil in Baltimore, Boston, Omaha, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, and New York, and have met with much success. The 
public exposure of this evil gave rise to the National Asso« 
ciation of Remedial Loan Companies, whose whole campaign 
is, in turn, built upon publicity. 

To take one city as an example, and to show what may 
be accomplished there in the way of social reform by the power 
of publicity, I would select Pittsburg and the work of the 
Charities Organization publication—Zhe Survey. The Survey 
was backed by only $35,000, and a small band of energetic 
men. But Zhe Survey took hold. Its trained investigators re- 
vealed many phases of the life and the living conditions of the 
wage-earners, racial, social, industrial. The publicity of The Sur- 
vey has secured the founding of many classes for the education 
of immigrants, and at such hours as the immigrants may attend. 
The Survey secured the appointment of the Pittsburg Civic 
Commission. One of the most noteworthy acts of the Commis- 
sion is its championship of a recent bond issue of $7,000,000 
to be devoted to the improvement of the waterway system, 
parks, playgrounds, bridges, sewer, tuberculosis hospitals, etc., 
etc. Its work stopped the ravages of typhold fever in Pitts- 
burg and the high rate of typhoid fever dropped to almost 
normal in 1908. It secured for Pittsburg an independent Health 
Department; it has reformed tenement house inspection and 
wiped out some of the worst shacks of Pittsburg. It has re- 
vealed the neglect of law on the part of the traction compa- 
nies. It has reorganized the juvenile court work and reformed 
the juvenile reformatory. 
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This successful publicity work of Zhe Survey has led to the 
establishment of “ Surveys” in other cities. 

Example upon example might be enumerated, did space 
permit, to show the tremendous power of publicity—-from the 
attempt of a few earnest citizens, lovers of social welfare, to 
do away with a disreputable saloon in this corner of a large 
city, to the reform of great national abuses. 

Publicity has by no means succeeded in securing al!——yea, 
it has not succeeded in securing half the legislation that it has 
demanded. But it has perhaps done better than this. It has, 
through its agitation, aroused the people to a sense of their 
power; to a sense of their personal duty as citizens of the 
democracy ; it has deepened the sense of human brotherhood . 
and has shown and is showing more emphatically every day 
that our brother’s welfare is our own welfare. And the vic- 
tories that it has attained are but happy sabe of the 
greater ones it has yet to achieve. 

Its greatest agency is the press and the willy therefore, of 
a conscientious, upright press—a press that cannot be won, or 
swayed, or influenced by money is more apparent than ever. 
And more apparent than ever is the blessing that we enjoy of 
the liberty of the press—a liberty that surely often runs into 
license, but a liberty that the moral sense of the community 
will guard and preserve and keep from anarchy. 

That liberty must be kept within the bounds of law, for 
law is, in turn, the safeguard of liberty, and without law liberty 
would be impossible. Any agency that would destroy the 
liberty of the press is, therefore, a deadly enemy of the de- 
mocracy. It is an enemy of the best interests of a people. 
There is such a power at work to-day, and it is working strenu- 
ously to inculcate its doctrines and to increase its adherents. 
That power is extreme, radical Socialism. By Socialism we 
mean that body of doctrine which champions a complete social- 
istic and communistic state. At the very root of the well- 
being of a republic lies liberty of thought and of discussion 
concerning all matters relating to the political life of the 
republic. We must have individual initiative and the right 
to push individual initiative. The great victories of publicity 
have been won by the voice of the few that appealed to the 
many, and the power of the many to make the state and the 
nation hear and answer their demands. That power must ever 
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flourish. As we have the right to make legislators, so must 
we have the right to unmake them. The voice of the few 
raised in a righteous cause must never be hushed. 

Under a Socialistic State liberty of the press would be 
dead. In order to be brief in supporting this charge, we will 
but say that while the champions of radical Socialism are 
amazingly free in giving their opinion on all other questions 
under and above the sun, they are, as a rule, unanimously 
silent on the important and urgent question of what would be- 
come of a free press under a Socialistic state. The reasons 
why a free press would be an impossibility under the rule of 
such a State are, we think, obvious enough. Socialistic writers 
who have ventured to write on the matter, admit the impossi- 
bility. 

H. G. Wells says: ‘‘It is still open to the anti-Socialist to 
allege that Socialism may incidentally destroy itself by choking 
the channels of its own thinking and the Socialist has still to 
reply in vague, general terms.” * 

Mermeix writes: “The press under a Socialist government 
could publish nothing beyond the official dispatches which were 
forwarded to it by the Society. The government would rule 
the public mind.” + 

And Karl Kautsky admits that “ Papers as well as books 
would be under the censorship. The people would read noth- 
ing except by permission of the government.’ 

From these quotations it will be evident that we are in no 
way unjust to extreme Socialism when we charge it with being 
the deadly enemy of popular government. 

The foundation stone of popular government is the indi- 
vidual. The virtue of publicity is that it gives to the indi- 
vidual the facts of every case: the arguments pro and con. 
It is for the individual to sit as a judge. Upon him rests the 
welfare of his country. The popular ballot is the government. 
More and more is this truth becoming apparent not alone to 
the social student but to the man in the street. 

Publicity with its power has taught us this—that we as 
citizens of our country should take an intelligent interest in 
public affairs; we should realize that such a seemingly far-off 

* New Worlds for Old, p. 293. 
t Quoted from The New Socialism, by Jane T. Stoddart, p. 151. 


t /dem., p. 153. 
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thing as the tariff effects our pocket-book; that under the 
present woolen duties, for example, the clothes of the work- 
ingman are costing from 35 to 50 per cent more than they ought 
to cost. Whether it is profitable for him that they should cost 
so much he must decide for himself in his use of the ballot. 
The illegal monopoly, the forced labor of women and children, 
the campaign for better homes, for a more equal distribution 
of the opportunities of life, for the suppression of tuberculosis 
—all these things should be known by him. He should real- 
ize that his vote is the effective power to remedy them. He 
sits as a judge, and not only as a judge but as an executive 
also. In all the measures of life there is a moral purpose. 
And if he sits not as a moral, upright, honest, pure judge, 
then popular government is a failure. 

It is eternally true that publicity would bear but evil fruit 
unless it worked upon a power that directed it to good. Its 
ultimate appeal is to human nature and to human nature in 
the great majority, the great crowd. At the very basis, then, 
of all popular effort for good and for progress is the doctrine 
that in human nature there is a power that makes for good 
rather than for evil. 

Tell the growing boy that he is good-for-nothing and, as 
a rule, he will be good-for-nothing. Tell the community—the 
nation—that all its people are evil, that their tendencies are 
to evil rather than to good, and they will lose faith in their 
power of betterment and of reform. Preach the doctrine that 
human nature is radically and intrinsically evil, and publicity 
will produce no good, for publicity works on human nature, 
Present the doctrine that there is no such thing as sin—that 
evilis simply a mistake; that the good man and the bad man 
will eventually share the same fate before the eternal God— 
and any such thing as reform and progress or social better- 
ment will be an absolute impossibility. 

The seeds of publicity would then fall upon a rock and a 
rock never grows the living grain, nor bears the good fruit. 
Through the ages and to-day the Catholic Church states the 
fundamental doctrine against those who have denied it—that 
human nature is not essentially bad; that man’s tendency is to 
good rather than to evil—and when we look at it deeply 
enough and honestly enough we will find that if we believe in 
the fruits of publicity we must believe also in the potential 
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power of human nature to achieve goodness through the di- 
vine help and guidance of Almighty God. That man, whatever 
sins he may be guilty of, will, if an evil condition—of dis- 
honesty, of injustice, of tyranny, of slavery—be presented to 
him; if he finds a shameless traffic in girls, or a denial to men 
of the right to a living wage; or to his children of the right 
to education—that man, in the face of the evil, will rise, with 
a heart made strong by the teachings and the love of the In- 
carnate God, our Savior, Jesus Christ, and fight for goodness 
and justice and purity. 

We have an abundance of power in our hands. If we are 
too indifferent to use it; if we sit back at our ease, selfishly 
satisfied because things go well with ourselves; if we leave it 
to others to monopolize the cry of humanity’s welfare; then 
they who so monopolize it, who night and day cry it from 
the housetops, even though their principles be wrong, even 
though in the name of humanity they will eventually draw 
down humanity to ruin and to chaos, they will, for the present, 
lead the community, and in the eyes of the community be 
heroes and leaders. 

As we have the power and the right principles so must we 
be ever alive; alive to every social evil and every social wrong; 
alive to the evil that exists next door to our home; that 
flourishes on the very street where we live; alive to the evils 
that are affecting our social circles; our city, our state, and 
our nation. And if we be so alive we, who have the power 
and the principles to guide us, will not only rob the enemy 
of glory, yea, we will be the greatest of victors, because we 
will win that enemy to our own standard and make them what 
we wish them to be: loyal disciples of Christ and of His Church ; 
and energetic, faithful citizens of the democracy of America. 














THEODORA AND THE PILGRIM. 


BY MARIE MANNING, 


MT seemed when people wanted anything very much, 
= and there was a strong probability that they 
were not going to get it, the thing to do was 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of a saint— 

ie barefoot if need be—and “‘ vow” things to him, 
like building a cathedral in his honor, or presenting him with 
a new tomb. 

Of course, when one was only “seven goin’ on eight,” 
these things might be a little difficult to manage by reason of 
one’s pocket money being only five cents a week. But the 
saint about whom Theodora had been reading—one Thomas 
& Becket by name—seemed to be a person of very catholic 
taste and open to conviction along lines of argument within 
reach of the humblest means. Thus he seemed to grant a 
great many favors to people who walked barefoot to Canter- 
bury. Theodora was quite willing to walk barefoot anywhere 
—the weather was. still comfortably warm—it would make a 
beautiful “‘ vow”; in fact, she would have liked to start im- 
mediately. 

The favor Theodora was seeking was all but a lost cause— 
she was going to be sent to boarding-school. Thus would end 
her reign as: “‘ Lady of the House”; which sovereignty, with 
attendant privileges and. perquisites, had lasted since the death 
of her grandmother some six months before. Things called 
** prospectuses” were in her father’s desk upstairs, and Aunt 
Winship was having made shiny black alpaca dresses that she 
was to wear at this hateful reformatory with the primmest of 
little white aprons. It will readily be seen how pressing was 
the business of the pilgrimage—if this calamity was to be 
averted. 

Like most great discoveries, Theodora happened on the ac- 
count of these wonder-working pilgrimages quite by chance. 
She had wandered into the shabby old library—a very haven 
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for the unappreciated—and decided to indulge in a little well- 
earned melancholy. Musty smelling brown books climbed tier 
on tier to the ceiling, except where there were gaps in the 
shelves like teeth missing from a comb. There was an old 
desk in the corner—an ever-welling fountain of mystery and 
delight—alleged to have a secret drawer. 

This morning, for the hundredth time, she stood in front 
of the desk repeating a really imposing, if ineffectual, rhyme, 
beginning: 


. “Hickory, Hickory stick— 
Point out the treasure quick—” 


when her attention was arrested by a bar of light that streamed 
through a broken slat of the shutter and pointed a golden 
finger at a certain book on the shelf standing out a little from 
its fellows. Theodora, who lived in a world peopled with 
fairies who transacted a vast amount of business entirely by 
signs and omens, saw in this a summons not to be disregarded. 

The book was full of the most delightful colored pictures— 
people really taking advantage of their position as grown-ups 
and doing nice things. ‘‘A company of squires and dames 
hawking,” was the line beneath one. Here they were, in the 
most gorgeous costumes—really as handsome as the ladies and 
gentlemen had worn in the circus parade—a bird was wheeling 
through the sky in pursuit of a smaller bird, a man with puffy 
cheeks was blowing a horn; she fancied she could almost hear 
it, clear and thin, coming from far away. 

A little further on was another picture: ‘Group of Can- 
terbury Pilgrims.” This was the nicest of all, they rode such 
square, chubby little horses, and there was something about 
them, as they jogged along, that made Theodora feel she 
should like mightily to join their company. The reading was 
not hard. True, an occasional monster of a word appeared to 
contest her further knowledge of these goodly folk, but she 
had at command a sufficient verbal retinue to turn the odds 
against a chance four-syllable behemoth. 

Why had she not been told about these things before? 
Why had she been forced to glean such arid information as: 
“Seven times seven are forty-nine”; when real people came 
and went on pilgrimages and had their wishes granted like 
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people in fairy stories. Canterbury might be in the next 
county for aught she knew—“ Jogafry” came next to tables 
in her educational inquisition. Such information as she boasted 
belonged chiefly to the “‘ rag-bag’”’ order of things—odds and 
ends grasped from much hungry reading. 

It seemed, if you couldn’t afford to build cathedrals, you 
could do things like cutting off your hair when you were a 
lady and extremely proud of it; or, let it grow if you were a 
gentleman and it promised to be in the way. Oh, there were 
lots and lots of things one could promise—Thomas 4 Becket 
seemed to be a very open-minded saint indeed ! . 

Theodora closed the book, her mind was made up—she, 
too, would go on a pilgrimage. In the meantime it was just 
as well to arrange the details out of doors; the weather was a 
standing invitation to one’s soul. The whole world was full 
of sunshine, crispness, and joy. She could close her eyes and 
still hear, in imagination, the clear, thin blowing of the horn 
that she had seen in the picture. The fallen leaves rustled 
silkily under foot and bright scarlet and yellow ones fluttered 
down to join them like heralds in motley—gay messengers 
*twixt earth and air. 

Theodora ran down the back porch steps, made her way 
through the kitchen garden, and flung a handful of corn-bread 
to the doomed fowls imprisoned at the cook’s pleasure. A 
little foot-road that connected their place with Aunt Winship’s 
was her objective point. This road was private property, and 
no one was supposed to use it but the two families; this 
morning, however, it was not without its wayfarer—a dirty, 
trampish looking fellow with close to a week’s growth of beard 
on his face. A yachting-cap shoved on the back of his head 
revealed a countenance not unlike a weather map, the growth 
of beard on the lower half indicating the storm centre, the 
cloudless upper half that fair weather might be expected. He 
was clad in an assortment of garments that, in their lack of 
congruity, had something of the effect of a sentence that will 
not parse—the frock coat, as subject, could never be made to 
agree with the bicycle trousers, which stood in the relation- 
ship of a predicate; a pair of patent leather pumps—jaunty 
éven in old age—was the ill-adjusted contributory clause. 

A few days before Theodora might have been frightened, 
but “reading maketh a full man,” and in the meantime she 
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had added to her store of human knowledge tales of pilgrims 
and pilgrimages. 

Here, undoubtedly, was one of them—even to the staff he 
carried. True, his clothes were not as becoming as those of 
the ladies and gentlemen in the print, but that only proved 
he was pilgriming harder—had done something worse, or wanted 
something more. Theodora was delighted to have found an 
authority on the subject then engrossing her thoughts. 

**Good-morning,”’ she said with her most ingratiating smile. 
“I’m very glad to meet you.” 

The pilgrim seemed surprised at the cordiality of his recep- 
tion. He gave a little prefatory growl and brought out his 
** good-morning ” a little awkwardly, as if, perhaps, it was quite 
a while since he. had used it. 

“It is a beautiful morning for a pilgrimage,” she continued 
genially. But her companion did not seem inclined for small 
talk—perhaps silence was part of his vow—or at least he might 
have sworn not to talk any more than necessary. 

‘You ain’t got anything about you in the way of a ‘ hand- 
out,’ have you?” 

“A hand-out—what’s that?” 

‘‘The hand-out is a local issue—in New England it’s apt 
to be cold fish-balls and mebbe pie; if it’s ben a failure, round- 
about here it’s corn-pone. Sometimes it’s a shot-gun and some- 
times it’s dish-water. Oh, it’s got plenty of aliases.” 

‘‘Dear me, I’m so sorry I gave the corn-bread to the 
chickens; but they have to be killed, you know, and I try 
to make things as pleasant for them as possible while they 
last.” 

“You run and ask your mother if she’s got anything for 
a poor man to eat—I’m hollow as a drum, I am.” 

‘“‘My mother isn’t living, neither is my grandmother—I am 
the lady of the house now.” 

‘‘Then you run and see how well you can do for a poor 
man.” 

“If it was only me I’d love to; but our cook’s so cross, 
if you can wait till lunch I’ll give part of mine—they let me 
eat it out of doors,” 

‘‘ Oh, I’d be dead before then, starved to death at your 
door, an’ you the lady of the house, too. There was a little 
girl up near Winchester, an’ she gimme a regular parlor-car 
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meal, she did, she was a lady of the house as knowed her 
place.” 

‘And she walked right in and got the things and wasn’t 
afraid of anything?” 

** She was as brave as a lion,” affirmed the wanderer. 

“You wait here and I’ll be out presently.” She hadn’t 
gone more than a dozen steps before she turned: “Are you 
sure that other little girl had a cook?” 

‘On my honor as a gentleman, they kep’ a cook.” 

‘‘Had she lived with the little girl’s family a long time— 
years an’ years?” 

‘*She had been with ’em so long,” said the pilgrim sol- 
emnly, “‘that the fambly theirselves seem to have butted in.” 

With an absence of noise, almost professionally burglarious, 
Theodora gained the kitchen. Aunt Sally was in the store- 
room beyond, singing: 

**Mount Nebo’s given away O; Lord, 
Mount Nebo’s given away—” 


Aunt Sally pronounced it, and Theodora understood it to be: 
‘My knee-bone’s given away.” And both regarded it as a 
petition singularly appropriate to scrubbing, or duties that 
called into requisition that particular joint of the system. 

The chatelaine helped herself nervously and quickly to sev- 
eral rashers of bacon, a couple of kidneys, corn muffins, and 
coffee sweetened redundantly, and was leaving at a lively tempo, 
when Aunt Sally called: “What you-all doin’ wif Unc’ Josh’s 
breaffust ?” 

** Please, Aunt Sally, I’m only taking a little something to 
a holy man who is goin’ on a pilgrimage.” 

“What you-all mean by a holy-man ?—dat he am ragged 
or dat he am righteous?” demanded the cook sharply. 

**Now Aunt Sally he’s kinder both—” 

‘* He aine’ got no business to be bofe, de bible hit say dat 
cleanness am nex’ to gawdliness,’ an’ dat doan’ mean to stop 
wid washing yo’ face—hit mean dat you is to keep yo’se’f as 
aristocratish as succumstances pummit.” 

‘** But ’deed, Aunt Sally, the best pilgrims ain’t stylish—they 
put on their old clothes to mortify the flesh.” 

“Dey soun’s powerful like po’ white to me.” 
“But you don’t understand, Aunt Sally, ’deed you don’t; 
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a pilgrim is awful good—better than the minister—an’ when 
he gets through his pilgriming the Lord ’most always gives 
him what he wants.” 

If Aunt Sally could be “conjured” the word minister could 
be relied on to do it. Her reverence for the cloth amounted 
to idolatry. “I des’ take a look at dish-yere holy man my- 
se’f, I will”; and instinctively she straightened the handker- 
chief on her head to make as good an impression as possible. 

The wanderer, who sorely felt the need of the coffee that 
had been cooling during these polemics, was at his most un- 
clerical ebb when Aunt Sally appeared—he was sitting on the 
ground with his back against the fence. Peradventure, he 
dreamed—for his mouth gaped wide and his chin looked un- 
godly in its field of stubble. 

“Does you hav’ de owdaciousness to say you is a minister 
an’ sen’ into white folks kitchens fo’ breaffust on false preten- 
shuns? You aine’ nuttin’ in dis Lord’s worl’ but a tramp—a 
nasty, low-lifeted tramp!’ And Aunt Sally turned and went 
back to her kitchen. The pilgrim looked ‘after her and mut- 
tered a word that Theodora knew to be worse than “ doggone.” 

She looked at him deeply apologetic. ‘‘Oh, please don’t 
mind her, Mr. Pilgrim, she don’t understand—she can’t read, 
so she don’t know anything about saints and shrines; but she 
makes the nicest layer cake in the world.” 

He reached a shaking hand for the coffee and gulped it. 
Theodora noticed that he turned away from the food as if he 
had been to a party the night before. 

“‘ Aren’t you hungry?” she asked. 

‘* This here fresh air cure kills the appetite when it’s pushed 
too far; but I kin eat after I’ve coaled up on coffee. You 
just try me—” 

She hesitated, then took the cup. ‘“ That other little girl 
got me two cups,” he called after her. This time fortune was 
favorable—Aunt Sally was nowhere in sight. The pilgrim drank 
his second cup of coffee, ate his breakfast, and thanked his 
hostess. ‘“You’re an all right lady of the house; I wish there 
was more like you.” 

He groped in his pocket and produced an abandoned look- 
ing pipe—his grimy hand bestowing an unconscious caress on 
the blackened bowl before he filled it with shavings from a 
plug of tobacco. 
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In the meantime Theodora had studied the details of his 
dress and recorded them with the fidelty of a camera. He 
didn’t look much like the Canterbury pilgrims in the picture 
—they all rode chubby horses much too small for them, and 
their heads were wrapped around with cloths something like 
the way Cindy wrapped hers before sweeping a room. Per- 
haps he was too poor to have one of those little Canterbury 
horses—a most fascinating order of beast to Theodora—or, 
she thrilled with the magnificence of the idea, perhaps he was 
a king who had done an awful crime and was walking to the 
shrine of the saint, too humble to ride or even tie his head 
in a duster! 

What had to be done? She felt her imagination kindle at 
the magnificent choice of iniquity presented. A _ splendid 
panorama of historical atrocity began to unfold itself before 
her enthralled vision—had he slain nephews in a tower? Had 
he beheaded a cousinly pretender to the throne? , Had he shut 
his wife up in a fortress, where she had pined away and died? 
Theodora found difficulty in fastening on him any. specific 
crime, perhaps because it precluded the luxury of believing the 
others. 

Whatever had been the nature of the heinousness, the un- 
happy monarch was not without his moments of content; sit- 
ting humbly on the common dirt of the road, with the fence 
palings for a back-rest, he seemed to enjoy a momentary sur- 
cease of pain. Theodora hung over the gate and looked at 
his shabby habiliments and looked again, in the hope that 
they might furnish a clue to his identity, perhaps a crown 
jewel or two might peep from a ragged pocket—one that he 
contemplated leaving at the shrine of the saint for an offering; 
but time was passing, there were things she must learn about 
pilgrimages from an authority. 

“Now,” she deprecated, “I know it ain’t polite to ask 
questions; but if I said ‘’scuse me’ first, would you mind very 
much?” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and waved it with a 
gesture of conferring leave. 

“I’m thinking of going on a pilgrimage myself.” 

“A pilgrimage ?” he repeated vaguely. 

“Yes, walking somewhere like you, and leaving all my things 
at home; but mebbe Pickey—she’s my dog—I know dogs 
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can’t get holy like people from going on a pilgrimage;. but 
don’t you think God would ’scuse her if she kept on being 
the same as she is now, even after we came home?” 

‘Sure!’ He took his pipe from his mouth and watched a 
smoke cloud whirl and eddy. ‘‘I think He excuses a lot of 
things when we try, and slip. But, what put trampin’ in your 
head—ain’t the folks good to you at home?” 

“Oh, yes, indeedy; an’ I’ve got very few folks besides.” 

‘Then what do you want to tramp for? Besides, the 
business ain’t what it used to be—the nap’s wore off’n it. But 
you was sayin’ as how you wasn’t much of a family man.” 
Unconsciously the tramp straightened up a little as he awaited 
her reply. 

‘*My father’s a circuit judge and that keeps him away from 
home a good deal—” 

‘*Who’s home with you?” the pilgrim interrupted. 

‘“‘There ain’t any one home with me but the servants. 
My Aunt Winship lives next door, and she comes in every 
day to see that I’m washed and behaving like a little lady. 
She’s nice, but she’s not like my father—did you ever have an 
aunt ?” 

‘‘Had ’em to burn,’’ said the pilgrim, bitterly reminiscent. 

‘‘Oh,” and Theodora’s breath came a little more quickly at 
the discovery of the object of his pilgrimage—he had burned 
his aunts! Perhaps—she tried to think as extenuatingly of the 
circumstances as possible—they had sought to usurp the throne, 

“You was sayin’ as how most of the time you hadn’t no 
home ties, barrin’ a long-distance aunt.” 

** Aunt Sally and Cindy, the housemaid, stay in the house, 
Uncle Josh and Tommy sleep over the stable; but we ain’t 
ever afraid, ’cause all the people round here are honest—half 
the time Cindy forgets to bring the silver upstairs.” 

‘And I suppose she’s careless about fastening up some- 
times ?” 

‘* Aunt Winship is always getting after her.” 

‘* And p’raps some of the ketches ain’t as good as others?” 

‘“‘If any one wanted to get in ’twould be dead easy—the 
springs on the back porch windows are loose. I often come 
in an’ out that way myself.” 

The pilgrim smoked on silently. Theodora noticed that his 
expression had changed, he looked almost happy. 
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Loud calling came from the house—the uncouth music of 
a negress’ voice: ‘‘ Tee-doah—you, Tee-doah—come into de 
house dis instance—yo’ aunt am waiting fo’ you-all.” 

** That’s Cindy, and I must go. Aunt Winship’s come over; 
but—I’ll be out again soon, don’t go away; I haven’t finished 
asking you about the pilgrimage yet.” 

“ All right,” the pilgrim answered, and he went on smok- 
ing. 

But when the auntly inspection was over and Theodora 
hastened back for a final word with him on the all-absorbing 
subject, he was nowhere to be found. This left the decision 
of several weighty questions entirely to her own discretion— 
search from cover to cover of the pilgrim book as she would, 
there was no data on such an important issue as this: should one 
take a toothbrush on a pilgrimage? or did it savor of pomp 
and ceremony, and would it please St. Thomas better to leave 
it at home? In the matter of Pickey—should she wear her 
collar—or abandon the gaud, temporarily, for the same 
reason ? 

And then, quite unexpectedly about a week later, Theodora 
had another encounter with her pilgrim. Pickey, the faithful 
black-and-tan, whose wants on the proposed journey were no 
small source of anxiety to her little mistress, was in the habit 
of sleeping in her room when she could evade the watchful 
eyes of Cindy and Aunt Sally. Failing of this, she courted 
slumber, more or less: indifferently, on an old sofa downstairs. 
Theodora had gone to bed, on the night in question, at the 
usual hour, but all} the strategic gifts of Pickey had not en- 
abled her to escape the vigilance of the guard; a depressing 
night on the sofa confronted her. There was a slim chance 
that she might reach the back stairs through the cellar-—Pickey 
took it—and found herself locked out into a cold world. She 
prowled about for a while, chased a cat or two, but found it 
rather slow; then settled herself beneath her mistress’ window 
to whine piteously. 

Presently, from the little foot-road at the back of the house, 
came a man; Pickey knew him to be an intruder, or he would 
not have stooped and crouched to keep within the shadow of 
the fence; and being of the fair sex, and of an emotional 
temperament to boot, the little terrier threw back her head 
and had hysterics. The lady of the house heard the yapping 
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wails and concluded that her confederate was baying the 
moon. It was not the first time that Pickey’s miscalculations 
had cost Theodora a trip downstairs, and, grimly dutiful, she 
lighted a candle—the undertaking had no terrors for her. 

She raised the sash in the library—Pickey had undoubtedly 
sought shelter on the porch—pushed back the shutter cau- 
tiously, it flapped against something that had a human feel, 
Limp with fear she shook in every limb. The shutter swung 
back against her hand and the pilgrim confronted her. 

“Oh, you frightened me so—I thought mebbe it was a 
robber ?” 

“You did, did you? What are you doin’ up at this hour 
of the night?” 

“I came down to let my dog in—here Pickey, Pickey— 
she won’t come, she’s afraid of you. Oh, Pic-a-lums, don’t be 
a silly doggy; please grab her and give her to me.” 

The pilgrim grabbed her—he would have enjoyed doing 
more. Theodora patted her into a state of reassurance and 
stood holding her clasped in her arms. They were a strange 
trio—the lady of the house and Pickey inside the library 
window, and the pilgrim without, like the traditional peri. 

‘Are the darkies asleep?” he inquired. 

**Oh, yes, indeedy; nothing ever wakes them. Sometimes 
Pickey howls worse’n this when she’s shut out; but I’m so 
glad you came back, there are so many things I want to ask 
you. You've been on your pilgrimage, haven’t you?” 

He nodded. “But, say now, I ain’t got no time to talk 
about that, you g’long upstairs’’—he glared at her—‘ mind 
now, if you tell them darkies I’m here, some’pun terrible’s 
goin’ to happen to you.” 

‘*Oh, I know why you came back, it was because you said 
a bad word the day you were here; an’ now you’ve got to 
do your pilgrimage over again, from this place.” 

‘Yes, that’s it; but you g’long upstairs now, an’ remember 
what I told you.” 

‘** Please don’t ask me to go upstairs, Mr. Pilgrim, I want 
to ask your advice about lots of things—will it make God 
angry if I run away, even to go on a pilgrimage?” 

“Of course it will, what do you want to run away for?” 

The quaint little face, with its big brow that seemed to 
dwarf the rest of it into insignificance, grew absolutely grave. 
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“I’m going on a pilgrimage because I want God to grant me 
a boon.” 

“A what?” 

‘Oh, well, you can say favor if you like, but I say boon, 
because Robin Hood and lots of nice people in books say boon. 
They’re going to send me to boarding-school; then I sha’n’t 
be the lady of the house any more, and there’s no telling 
what'll happen.” 

‘*An’ you’re going to run away from them?” 

“Ym not going to run away for fun; but how can I go 
on a pilgrimage without running away? An’ you being a holy 
man, I want you to tell me.” 

“You want me to tell you how to be good and bad at the 
same time.” The wayfarer made a sound that was something 
between a laugh and a grunt. ‘‘It can’t be done, little girl; 
besides, there ain’t nothin’ in this runnin’ away ; it seems brim 
full o’ glory when you’re a kid, but there ain’t nothin’ in it.” 

‘But I want to leave my offering at the shrine of the 
saint—it’s a little coral hand with a gold bracelet on it. I got 
it in the grab-bag of a church fair, and I think St. Thomas’ll 
be real pleased with it, and do what I want him to.” 

“You think you could fix it up with him for the coral 
hand?” 

** Oh, yes, indeedy; to begin with, he was devoted to pomp 
and splendor—I read all about him in my English history.” 

“ But you said he got converted.” 

**So he did.” 

“Then you couldn’t.do nothin’ with him for graft.’ 

“ Graft—?” aa 

“Yes; that coral hand’s graft; an’ you’d make him mad 
as—as anything, offering it to him; besides, how d’you think 
he’d like gettin’ mixed up in your runnin’ away? That’s wicked 
to run away an’ seare folks, and mebbe get killed—” 

“ But ain’t you pilgriming yourself?” 

“Lord! it don’t matter what I do—nobody cares—” 

“But I’m sure St. Thomas is glad you’re pilgriming, and 
he’ll ask God to forgive you. He does wonders with sinners,” 
said Theodora warming to her task. 

The wayfarer groaned. ‘I’m afraid he’d give out on me.” 

“No”; she said with passionate conviction, thinking of 
the aunts he had burned. “It’s the wickedest ones he takes 
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the most pains with. If I had the pilgrim book with me I 
could read you about it. Why he forgave the king that had 
him killed.” 

She was so eager, standing there in her little white night- 
gown, with the shivering Pickey in her arms, that the way- 
farer smiled; not his usual sardonic grin, but a smile that had 
something of youth in it: ‘Say, you’re the oddest kid I ever 
struck; now, don’t you go runnin’ away, somethin’ might 
happen to you—” 

“Tf you tell me not to, I won’t; do you want me cross my 
heart and promise?” 

He, too, could remember when he had been young enough 
to cross his heart and promise. ‘ Yes; I’d kinder like to have 
some one gimme a promise.” 

She put down Pickey to perform the cryptic rites and re- 
peated: “I promise to stay home and not run away, even to 
go ona pilgrimage. But you'll tell St. Thomas when you get 
to Canterbury, won’t you, that I wanted to go, only you said 
I mustn’t ?” 

“*Yes, I’ll tell him; an’, say, I hope your game won’t be 


“ queered by your messenger.” He threw his shoulders back 








and looked her straight in the eye. ‘Say, it’s good to have 
some one believe in you—even if they don’t know what you 
are.” 

Theodora, who took this to be a reference to his royal 
rank, replied: ‘‘I think it was so kind of you to come back 
here to-night. I might have been very wicked if you hadn’t.” 

He groaned. “O Lord! you're worse’n a trust for crowdin’ 
a@ poor man out of business. I’m goin’ now. Good-night. 
I'll push the shutters to real easy; an’ you fasten ’em quiet 
on the inside—” 

“‘Good-night,” she held out her hand, the wayfarer took 
it. ‘‘ You don’t need to go to no heathen country a-mission- 
aryin’—you don’t.” 

“ Good-bye,” she called through the closed shutters, not 
understanding his last remark in the least. She took up the 
candle and began to climb the stairs, Pickey following. 

The pilgrim quietly left the back porch, made his way to 
the little foot-road at the. back of the house where he had 
first met her. ‘It’s a wonder,” he soliloquized ironically, 
“that you don’t take to bein’ a solid citizen. What do you 
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want if that job wasn’t slick enough to suit you? Do you 
want people to press the family jools in your hand and tell 
you they’re tired of them.” 

He could get a view of the house now above the tree-tops. 
For a long time he stood looking at it—that uncouth, inde- 
terminate figure that Theodora had sped forward toward her 
ideal Canterbury. With such sweet, innocent vigor had she 
dispatched him that new impulses seemed to guide the feet of 
the wayfarer along dark lanes; and as he shot a last whim- 
sical, puzzled glance toward the roof under which Theodora 
now slept he spoke, softly, a phrase by no means unworthy of 
a godly pilgrim. 





“MANE NOBISCUM DOMINE!”, 


BY VERA M. ST. CLAIR, 


** Stay with us, O Lord! ’’ 
The length’ning shadows purple on the hills— 
The night-dew cools the lips of thirsty flowers— 
Nay, go not hence until the day-break fills 
Our hearts with gladness, and the golden hours 
Smile upon our way. 
’*T was thus the twain at Emmaus spoke that day, 
While burned their souls with rapture at the board: 
** Stay with us, O Lord! ”’ 


Stay with me, O Lord! 
When stealthy months have crept into the years, 
And full upon mine ear Life’s vesper chime 
Doth break in sudden melody. The fears 
That yawn upon the border-path of Time 
Wait my tired feet— 
Nay, let us go not hence; ’tis, Master, meet, 
That at Life’s farth’est Inn we sit at board— 
Stay with me, O Lord! 























ARE COLLEGE PLAYS WORTH WHILE? 


BY THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE, 


O say that the average college theatrical perform- 
ance of to-day is of educational value, is to in- 
vite a smile. Musical comedy, at its best, is but 
a poor and flimsy thing, and-the skill and clev- 

—_ erness of even masters of the craft have never 

succeeded in raising it above the level of mediocrity. What, 

then, of the college performance, the product of youths still 
in the rawness of their nonage, and the happy illustration of 
the proverb about fools and angels? And what of its educa- 
tional value? Yet who can say, in these revolutionary days, 
what far-seeing design is behind it? The drunken Helot 
played his part in the training of the Spartan youth of old; 
and why not the college burlesque in this year of grace? In 
justice be it said, however, that if we view college life as it is 
pictured in the current magazines and newspapers, we may be 
forgiven if we accept the college performance as an adequate 
reflection of undergraduate habits of thought. The constant 
exploitation of the accidentals of college life has resulted in 
obscuring and relegating to the background what to the 
serious-minded are the essentials. It is the order of the day 
to emphasize the trifling and the inconsequential. What won- 
der, then, that college theatricals, which in their most serious 
aspect are in the nature of recreation, should take on a frivo- 
lous character. A high standard of taste supposes an element 
of seriousness, and youth, left to itself, especially in matters 
of entertainment, is not prone to seriousness. Hence the 
gravitation of college theatricals toward the lower levels; hence 
the epidemic of musical farces, more or less—and rather more 
than less—inane, and verging perilously near the vulgar; hence 
the crudities, the buffooneries, the pitiful attempts to ape 
femininity in its least engaging aspects. 

It may be argued that these performances are not intended 

to be educational; that they are frankly mere frolics, the di- 

versions of undirected youth, having no other end than to be- 

guile the lazy time that popular fancy attributes to college 
VOL. XCI.—15 
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life. One might say with Sir Toby: ‘‘Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?” But, then, even the most ardent sympathizer with Sir 
Toby would hardly maintain that this rejoinder is a conclusive 
argument, apt and appealing as it is. Life, even college life, 
is not all cakes and ale. Nor is Sir Toby competent authority. 
He is a very engaging blackguard, to be sure, but he is a 
blackguard nevertheless, and though we may enjoy him, we 
need not commit ourselves to his philosophy of life. 

But is it necessary that college dramatics should be alto- 
gether a matter of cakes and ale? Or, if not—if we be virtu- 
ous, need the cakes and ale be banished? Must college dra- 
matics be confined to the lower level? Or, can they serve a 
higher purpose than mere foolery, without loss of interest to 
the players? And if so, is this purpose worth while? Here 
we have a wide divergence of opinion. On the one hand is 
your learned pedagogue to whom education is a thing of tasks 
and text-books; who can see no virtue in anything outside of 
the deadly routine of the class room; who frowns at every 
turn from the straight and narrow path. On the other is your 
student for whom college days are days of dalliance; who re- 
fuses to take his pleasures seriously; to whom a play is a 
play and nothing more. And, as usual, truth and reason walk 
in the middle course. There is a measure of justice in each 
extreme. But both are blind to the real purpose of a college 
training. Education is not a mere matter of text-books and 
lectures; it is not a treadmill to which a student is bound and 
driven to labor through four grinding years; nor is it a pro- 
longed holiday, a thing of gaieties and diversions, a round of 
varied pleasures, It has its tasks, it is true, its obligations, 
and its solema duties. It is no royal road. But a score of 
lesser activities go hand in hand with its serious duties. And 
these, each in its own way, share in the work of formation. 
Body and mind are benefited, an added zest is given to the 
set tasks, and lecture hall and class room are brightened by 
the side-lights thrown in on them. The student who goes 
through his course with mind and eye and ear on the alert 
for everything that makes for culture is getting the best his 
college can give him. There is no Procrustean bed for him. 

Not the least of the benefits to be derived in this indirect 
manner is to be found in the dramatic training, when properly 
conducted and kept free from vulgarity and inanity, One might 
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go farther and say that there is not one of the many activities 
at the student’s hand from which so many and such varied 
benefits can be reaped. The mere appearance before an audi- 
ence, to cite the least of them, gives him an ease of manner 
and grace of bearing that fit him to face any gathering. It 
breeds in him, too, a confidence in himself that is of inestima- 
ble value. In the mere externals, the use of voice and hands, 
the bearing of his body, unimportant as these are, he acquires 
an ease and grace which he could acquire by no other means. 
And where the enterprise is carried on in a manner and with 
a judgment fitting the dignity of a college production the study 
of even one masterpiece of dramatic art with the care and 
research necessary for an adequate interpretation, brings a 
knowledge more thorough and intimate than any amount of 
class room analysis. Add to this the effect on the character 
of conceiving a notable enterprise and carrying it through to 
achievement, no matter how small his share in the undertaking. 
And above all there is the inestimable benefit he derives from 
being lifted out of the rut of everyday events; from the in- 
evitable rousing of his emotions and the stimulation of noble 
impulses. The impersonation of the character, the delivery of 
the poet’s impassioned lines, lifts the player above the common 
level into a world of lofty imagination, and stirs and quickens 
in him emotions that the world of reality knows not of. One 
hour of this is worth days and weeks of class room drudgery 

Such work as this brings to the student a two-fold reward. 
It not merely instructs, but pleases while instructing. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that it instructs by pleasing. 
In this respect the dramatic art does not differ, in kind at least, 
from other arts, but the difference in degree is what makes 
this particular mode of training most valuable. From its very 
inception the modern drama has served this two-fold end of 
pleasing and instructing. When St. Gregory Nazianzen, or 
whoever it was who wrote “ The Suffering Christ,” the earliest 
mystery play of which we have any record, set himself to his 
task he had this two-fold end in view. So, too, had the host 
of learned clerks who followed in his footsteps through the 
succeeding centuries. Their primal purpose was to teach, to 
spread the gospel, to quicken the knowledge of the doctrines 
of religion in a dull-witted and unlettered generation. It was 
a generation that knew not books, that hearkened not willingly 
to sermon or homily, and other means were needed to stimu- 
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late its interest in the essential truths of religion. Hence the de- 
vice of visualizing these truths, tricking the senses by pageantry 
and show and making vivid and real to them what would other- 
wise have been poured into unheeding ears. At Christmas it was 
the Incarnation that furnished the theme; at Easter it was the 
Passion; and at other seasons subjects equally appropriate. And 
when out of this type of elementary drama grew another—the 
miracle play, which dealt with incidents in the lives of the saints 
or prophets or patriarchs—the same two-fold end was in view. 

The underlying purpose in all these plays was instruction, 
but the element of entertainment was not forgotten. In fact, 
the practical purpose was attained through the instrumentality 
of the diversion furnished. Our wise elders realized the effect 
of the combination and used it to every possible advantage. 
Nor was this two-fold end lost sight of in the later development 
of the drama. 

Even when it had become secularized in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the didactic purpose and the means by which it was at- 
tained were not lost to view. With the introduction of the 
morality play came an extension of the field of instruction. 
The drama came down from the heights of theology to the 
lower plain of practical ethics. The aim was still to instruct, 
and though a greater license resulted in the introduction of a 
deal of clowning and buffoonery to please the groundlings, the 
serious character of the plays was not affected. Even the in- 
terludes, which followed in the line of development, were 
made to serve a purpose, which was, in a measure, educational, 
They flourished at a time when religious feeling ran high, and 
in the hands of Bale and Heywood and others of their day 
proved effective weapons of controversy. 

It was with the beginning of the drama as we know it to- 
day that the first radical change is to be noted. The develop- 
ment of the drama had been slow before the middle of the 
sixteenth century. As an art form it had been subsidiary and 
was looked upon merely as a means to an end. But with the 
appearance of the first English comedy, “ Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter,” came a new departure for the drama. It was no longer 
consciously didactic, and in the plays that followed we find 
the same disregard of the purpose of the drama of an earlier 
and less sophisticated age. But, though it had abandoned the 
didactic pose, it had not severed its connection with the cause 
of education. On the contrary, the new drama was actually 
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born in the school. Nicholas Udall, the author of ‘‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” was head master of Eton, and the play was 
written for presentation by the pupils of the college. So it 
was with all the plays of that day. They were written for 
presentation in the schools or universities or inns of court, 
Moreover, their inspiration and, to a certain extent, the models 
on which they were constructed were classical. From this 
time until the beginning of the era of professional writing and 
the birth of the native English drama, in the reign of Eliza 
beth, the drama was practically a diversion of the schools. 
Even the court pageants were often performed by the boys of 
Westminster and other schools, and sometimes, though rarely, 
by the gentlemen of the inns of court. 

Here, then, we see the drama serving another educational 
purpose. It is not, as in the days of its beginning, a con- 
scious teacher. Its end is cultural rather than directly didactic. 
And this is the tradition that has come down to the present 
day. Throughout Europe the cultivation of the drama in schools 
and colleges has become almost universal and the custom has 
long obtained in this country, too. In our Catholic colleges, 
particularly in the Jesuit colleges, the tradition has been as- 
siduously preserved. Indeed, the Jesuits have gone farther 
than any other educational body to keep alive this wholesome 
and valuable custom. Where others have depended on the mere 
devotion to tradition to perpetuate the custom they have pro- 
vided for it by legislation. The rule is laid down in their 
institute and provision is made for faculty supervision of every 
play. With them the production of a play is not a mere 
student diversion, but an integral part of the college work, 
carried on under the direction of a member of the faculty 
designated as Moderator. 

But, whether fortified by legislation or dependent on estab- 
lished custom, which in some quarters is almost as secure a 
safeguard, the college drama is a firmly rooted growth. Its 
roots have sunk centuries deep, and its growth is almost co- 
eval with that of the school itself. Seeded in the desire for 
the spread of knowledge it has found congenial soil in the 
schools, and while the one endures the other will flourish. It 
has grown with the ages and, though with its growth it has 
altered its aspect, it is essentially the same. The destiny fore- 
shadowed for it in its first uses it is fulfilling to-day. 
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METHODIST PIONEERS IN ITALY. 


BY JOHN F. FENLOW, D.D. 





Weoceevosrss PHY are the Methodists, of all sects at work in 
h Rome, singled out by the Vatican for repro- 
bation? 

i The Vatican account is quite naturally regarded 
gueeeerewere as partisan by a section of the public; let us, 
then, go to a source of information that will not be suspected 
of unfairness to the Methodist propaganda in Italy. 


I. 


An old-fashioned Methodist minister, brought up in Maine, 
firm in the faith, not weakened either by modern difficulties 
or lurking tenderness for Rome, scorning delights, in good old 
style, and willing to live laborious days, militant and mission- 
ary in spirit, is unexpectedly called by his bishop to the Italian 
Mission. He accepts the call as the voice of God and sees in 
his new work the career for which “years of enthusiastic 
study” had furnished him “a graciously providential prepara- 
tion.” He starts for his post, going by way of London, where 
** new inspiration was gained by listening to some of the living 
prophets and visiting the tombs of the dead,” as well as the 
hallowed spots on which “‘ Christian heroes had suffered mar- 
tyrdom” under Queen Mary. At last he reaches Rome and 
surveys the Eternal City from the Pincian Hill. ‘‘ Towering 
in the distance across the Tiber is the massive pile of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican. Here at last is the citadel of the 
hostile forces. Here is the centre of that huge system of error 
and superstition that we have come so far to spend our life in 
opposing. The might of ancient Rome vanished before the 
presence of our northern barbaric ancestors. Why may not 
this new and mightier Rome be conquered by weapons of 
Gospel truth? Not in our day, to be sure, but it is a great 
privilege to have even a small part in the beginning of the 
mighty contest. Such thought,” our missionary adds, “‘in the 
midst of such scenes and associations, inflames enthusiasm.” 

We like the spirit of the man and forgive his prejudices. 
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We remember that John Henry Newman of Oxford once shared 
in them and had more bitter thoughts than this preacher from 
Maine. A sincere character we feel him to be, and zealous 
for the truth as he sees it. 

For four and a half years he lives and labors in Italy at 
his appointed task, the creation of a theological school and 
the raising up of a native Italian Methodist clergy. That sturdy, 
uncompromising champion, Bishop Vincent, commends him for 
laboring “ most faithfully to promote the spiritual life, to train 
the heart and conscience” of the young men who are the 
hope of Methodism in Italy. He attends conferences; he be- 
comes acquainted with the work and the workers; he travels 
throughout the country and sees the actual condition of the 
missions. The result? He becomes disillusioned, not to say 
disgusted; disapproves of the entire policy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Italy; his school breaks up; he returns 
to Maine and tells his brethren they can do nothing better 
than to work on where they are. 

What was wrong? What quenched this ardent enthusiasm ? 
Our missionary wrote a book to inform us. He tells the truth, 
according to his knowledge, but not the whole truth. He 
dare not. “It is of course quite. improper,” he says, ‘‘ to state 
in public print all the facts that the authorities need to know. 
They would be disgraceful to all concerned.” The story is 
unfolded in the volume: Four and a Half Years in the Italy 
Mission: A Criticism of Missionary Methods. By Rev. Everett 
S. Stackpole, D.D.” 

Of another work of Dr. Stackpole, Bishop Vincent says: 
‘‘There is no creak of the crank in it.’””’ There is none in this 
volume. It is calm and measured; it creates the conviction 
that the author desires to be just and merciful in his criticisms. 
He is evidently and avowedly reticent, not revealing more than 
is necessary for his purpose, the reform of the missionary 
methods of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which he con- 
sidered sadly in need of reform. His disclosures might tempt 
one to conjecture about the hidden. We shall be content 
with the facts revealed. They suffice. 


II, 


The first great need of the Methodist propaganda in Italy 
was a corps of native preachers, Without them this foreign 
religion, strange to Italian eyes and preached by Americans 
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who spoke the Italian language imperfectly, could hope at best 
for a very slow and uncertain success. To dispense entirely 
with native preachers and endeavor to form a little congrega- 
tion here and there; to pick out a few promising candidates 
for the ministry, to instruct and to train them; to wait for 
the gathering of a richer harvest by these new preachers and 
the recruiting through them of a native clergy; all this seemed 
to the Methodist pioneers an interminable process. A short 
cut to success must, if possible, be.found. 

As there were no Italian Methodists (except perhaps a few 
Wesleyans), the difficulty of getting Italians to preach Methodism 
might have seemed formidable. How could it be overcome? 

The men in charge of the Methodist organization hit upon 
a solution which, however, was not original with them; they 
would draw preachers to spread the Gospel in Italy by the 


-attraction of large salaries. This, they believed, would appeal 


powerfully to the Italian nature. Accordingly, it became the 
settled policy to pay their preachers better than ‘those of any 
other denomination in Italy. They receive in most cases, Dr. 
Stackpole shows (pp. 130, 131), from two to three hundred 
dollars per year more than other preachers, which is counted 
there a very considerable sum. House rent, moreover, is free. 
This recompense compares more than favorably with the in- 
come of other professional men. “ Reckoning house rent,” 
says our author, “our preachers in the larger cities have re- 
ceived more than twice what a College Professor receives in 
the same city” (p. 131). 


III, 


By this winning financial policy, preachers of various kinds 
were procured and Methodism established in Italy. Dr. Stack- 
pole tells us from what ranks they were recruited. ‘‘ The 
policy and practice from the first have been to choose our own 
preachers mainly from two elements, viz., ex-priests and ex- 
Waldensians. There is a heterogeneous remainder that comes 
from othet denominations and is picked up at random. .. . 
Not more than three of our preachers have been converted 
under the auspices of our church” (pp. 58, 59). This was in 
1894; probably some of their converts since then have become 
preachers. 

The tiny sect of the Waldensians, as most of our readers 
know, traces its rise far back into the Middle Ages, and amid 
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many vicissitudes and despite cruel persecutions—or because of 
thent—still survives with a certain vigor. A  pertinacious, 
simple peasantry, they have been unyielding in their opposi- 
tion to Catholicism, but fluctuating in their theological ideas. 
Migrating from Piedmont, they established churches in several 
cities of Italy. They maintain a propaganda among Catholics; 
but with the poverty and coldness of their creed and worship, 
their lack of intellectual culture, and their immemorial insigni- 
ficance, they have made little headway. They are, however, 
more respected in Italy than the denominations which foreign- 
ers are endeavoring to establish. ‘‘ Thus far,’’ Dr. Stackpole 
confesses, “we [Methodists] have simply a poor and feeble 
imitation of Waldensianism, and any careful and candid ob- 
server can but prefer the original article” (p. 63). If the 
Waldensians had the vast wealth of the Methodist organiza- 
tion at their command, they might—unless wealth corrupted 
their simplicity—become more formidable. 

The Waldensians have always shown a certain readiness to 
ally themselves with other Protestant sects, and in Italy many 
of their preachers have joined themselves to the Methodists. 
Though the two churches differ considerably in creed and 
worship, the Methodists have welcomed these ex-Waldensians 
and sent them forth to preach Methodism and to convert 
Catholics. “They are simply Waldensians with the name 
Methodist,” we learn (p. 63), “‘and while they may be very 
excellent Waldensians, they are, for the most part, very poor 
Methodists. They retain the spirit and form of the mother 
church and, we think, still respect and love that church more 
than our own, for which we cannot blame them.” Neither 
can we; but we feel, and probably Dr. Stackpole feels also, 
that in such a case they cannot escape blame for quitting their 
own church. Our author continues: ‘‘ They have not been 
converted and trained up by our church. They have simply 
been employed to serve us as best they can.” Though the 
remuneration offered for their services is relatively very high, 
most of the Waldensian pastors (be it said to their credit) have 
remained in their poorly paid. charges. Those whom the 
Methodists obtain, it is stated, are “‘ preachers who, for various 
reasons, could not obtain a pastorate in the Waldensian church 
or have not wished to accept such pastorate as was offered. 
Some have not been sufficiently educated in the schools of that 
church ” (p. 62). 
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A mild and mitigated praise is all that Dr. Stackpole feels 
able to bestow upon this element of his Italian Mission.: He 
far prefers it to the ex-priest contingent. At this none of us 
will wonder—corruptio optimi pessima. ‘‘ They have never dis- 
graced our ministry by immoralities,” he says in his compari- 
son. ‘‘ They have, as a rule, more sympathy with the common 
people. They are more spiritual and less addicted to plots and 
scheming ” (p. 62). 

Besides the Waldensians, there is, as we have seen, another 
Protestant element in the Methodist ministry in Italy; or, as 
Dr. Stackpole puts it, ‘‘a heterogeneous remainder that comes 
to us from other denominations and is picked up at random.” 
There seems, in fact, to be a wide freedom among preachers in 
Italy in passing from one denomination to another; and the 
head of a church, longing to be rid of an undesirable minister, 
does not always feel bound, in recommending him to a sister 
church, to tell the whole truth about his departing brother, 
‘More than one superintendent in Italy,” according to the 
testimony of Dr. Stackpole, “has a way of recommending to 
another denomination men whom he does not want. .. . 
The preacher who, on being turned out of one denomination, 
cannot find acceptance in another, must be a poor thing in- 
deed. We never knew such a case; and the preachers that 
have belonged to two or three denominations may be counted 
by the score” (p. 116). 

Here and there, in the book, the edge of the veil is lifted 
a little to permit a half glance at the character of these changes 
of allegiance. We get a glimpse of Signor Bracchetto, for in- 
stance, who was in charge of a Free Italian Church, at Turin, 
during many years. When accused of “‘ constantly compromis- 
ing his church and committee and the honor of Christ,” he 
withdrew and was able to carry his congregation with him; 
they were received into the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘The 
action of the pastor,” Dr. Stackpole comments, “ cannot. be 
considered as anything better than a treacherous secession” 
(p. 98). And he hints at the reason for his welcome by the 
Methodists. ‘“‘ He reported 97 members and 125 hearers, and 
our annual statistical report was increased by so much.” An- 
other instance is that of a Modernist born before his time, 
‘*He had been educated by the Wesleyans, but was unaccept- 
able to them.” He was welcomed by the Methodists, appar- 
ently on the recommendation of the Wesleyan superintendent, 
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‘* After he had preached five years in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, we became aware of a book published anonymously 
by him in the first year of his ministry, in which he avowed 
the rankest pantheism. He denied the personality of God, the 
divinity of Christ, the efficacy of prayer, the need or possibil- 
ity of regeneration, and conscious existence after death. Yet 
the committee on examinations had reported him sound in the 
faith, When charged with being the author of the book, he at 
first denied it; but when the proof was presented, he confessed 
his authorship, but declared that those were his opinions five 
years before, when he thought that ‘Methodism might be thus 
philosophically interpreted.’ Now he had changed his mind. 
He was, however, asked to withdraw from the Conference and 
did so. We were told that he wrote to a friend soon after, 
reaffirming the opinions of that book. He was, however, soon 
received into another evangelical church in Italy on the ‘ warm 
recommendation’ of the Presiding Elder” (pp. 115, 116). The 
Presiding Elder at this time—the one, we presume, who gave 
such a warm recommendation of this pantheistic preacher—was 
William Burt, D.D., later made bishop, and at present charged 
with the responsibility of the Italian Mission.* 

There is the story, too, of the preacher “‘ who brought over 
a Wesleyan flock to us in Florence and this was duly tabulated 
as an indication of the progress of our Mission in Italy.” He 
was, our author judged, “the ablest minister” at the Milan 
Conference. Remaining with the Methodists for fourteen years, 
he “located and . . . asked for a bonus of six months’ 
salary, 7. ¢., $480. He had already made arrangements to re- 
turn to the Waldensian Church as pastor, and, in fact, directly 
after the session of Conference, withdrew from our church, 
taking with him to the Waldensian fold, nearly our entire con- 
gregation at Rome. . . . Some blamed the preacher for 
his act, which had the appearance of treachery, but long re- 
flection has convinced us that he did what any other preacher 
would naturally have done under similar circumstances. He 
had become thoroughly convinced of the inability of our Mis- 
sion to accomplish the work needed, and so could not be ex- 
pected to urgently advise his congregation to remain in the 
Methodist fold” (p. 82). 

* Cf. Europe and Methodism, by William Burt, D.D., whose narrative of the Italian 


Mission is summarized and briefly commented upon ‘in the March issue of THE CATHOLIE€ 
WORLD, pp. 858-862, 
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Instances such as these illustrate how the Methodist organ- 
ization in Italy recruits its preachers—and how, sometimes, it 
loses them. As the wealthiest corporation engaged in this field, 
it seems willing to take over any struggling Protestant church, 
finance it, and add its membership to the statistics it presents 
to its American contributors. It was thus, we see, that the 
Wesleyan churches at Pavia and Florence, as well as the Pres- 
byterian Free Church at Turin, were gained; while, on the other 
hand, Dr. Stackpole records various instances of Methodist 
ministers and even congregations passing over to another de- 
nomination. Catholics, with strict ideas of dogmatic truth and 
of the binding character of church allegiance, are not apt to 
view these changes very charitably; but we must remember 
that one form of Protestantism must appear to the Italian mind 
very much like any other form. Dr. Stackpole will inform us 
presently as to the real nature of Italian Methodism. 


IV. 


And now we must touch on the disagreeable topic of ‘ the 
ex-priest element” in the Methodist ministry of Italy. It has 
been, we are told, not only the practice but the policy of the 
Methodists to employ ex-priests to preach Methodism. It is 
not at all surprising, however we may lament it, that they have 
always been able to secure the services of a certain number, 
Ex-priests there always have been since the days of Judas, and 
there will be till the coming of Antichrist. That in a large 


-Catholic country like Italy, where there is much poverty, a 


certain number would creep into the ministry through worldly 
motives; that some of these and certain others who began with 
higher spirituality would fall by the wayside; that some, for 
one reason or another, would lose the faith; all this is ex- 
pected by any student of history or of human nature. Viewing 
the matter abstractly, and from their standpoint; we cannot 
blame Methodists for receiving an ex-priest, as such, and em- 
ploying him among Catholics any more than they can blame 
us for ordaining an ex-minister and sending him forth to preach 
to non-Catholics. But the question, a concrete one and not at 
all abstract, is this: what kind of men, as a matter of fact, 
are employed? Now some Catholics would condemn all ex- 
priests as about equally bad; but they have no right to expect 
this view to be taken by non-Catholics. The name perhaps 
should only be bestowed on those who trade upon the sacred 
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character they have renounced, who are ex-priests by profes- 
sion. And, truly, men who have forsaken the priesthood vary 
all the way from Déllinger, a man of clean morals and of per- 
sonal dignity, down to that unprincipled rascal and marvel of 
depravity, Achilli. Two things may in justice be demanded of 
a Protestant organization before it engages an ex-priest for its 
ministry: first, that it be reasonably certain he truly believes 
the doctrines he is expected to preach; and, second, that he 
is a man of correct life. If these essential qualifications of a 
Christian minister were to be in all cases exacted, how many 
ex-priests would: be preaching Protestantism? Nowadays far 
more caution and decency are observed than formerly; but 
one indelible shame imprinted on the face of Protestant history 
—which has by no means blushed for its shame as it should 
—is undoubtedly this, that it has frequently shown itself willing 
to welcome any one coming from Rome with vile stories, caring 
little or nothing about demanding guarantees of their truth, 
and that it has been ready to engage such a one without 
reasonable certitude of the sincerity of his belief or the fitness 
of his character. Baptists and Methodists, far more than other 
‘organizations—some of which have acted with decency—incur 
this shame. Too often the only question has been: can he dam- 
age the cause of the Papists? If he could, then he was en- 
gaged, even as the unspeakable Achilli and many another be- 
fore and since. Moreover, Protestantism has very rarely been 
able to enlist the services of those former priests, whom, in 
a measure, we can respect, while we mourn their loss of faith. 
On the other hand, who ever heard of the Catholic Church 
welcoming into its priesthood an ex-minister of unsavory repu- 
tation or questionable sincerity of belief? And when has she 
commissioned any one to attack and vilify the ministry or the 
church which he has abandoned? No, not by such means are 
truth and charity communicated from soul to soul; and it is 
because such a policy deserves only the loathing and contempt 
of all decent men, and yet has been pursued by the Methodists 
in Italy, that the Holy See has condemned them while keep- 
ing silent about other Protestant denominations in Rome. 
“From the first,’? says Dr. Stackpole, “it has been the 
policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy to employ ex- 
priests as preachers” (p. 58). Does the abandonment of the 
Catholic priesthood by an Italian qualify him for the Metho- 
dist ministry? What becomes of the cardinal Methodist doc- 
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trine of conversion? No oneis a true Methodist until he has 
**experienced conversion”’; yet of all the preachers employed 
during more than twenty years, only three, according to Dr. 
Stackpole (p. 59), were converted under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church. Probably it is not rash to conjecture that 
not one of the three was an ex-priest. Men of this stamp sim- 
ply cease to be Catholics; they do not become Methodists. 
And so Dr. Stackpole avers: ‘‘We have no Methodist preach- 
ers among the Italians” (p. 121). It is not hard to know the 
type of Methodism among those who, our author states, are 
“‘ex necessarily. They have quarreled with their superiors, or 
been guilty of some immorality, or they want more salary or 
to get married”’ (p. 60). The entire story of this book shows 
that these men are seeking, not the Methodist assurance of 
salvation, but the assurance of a good salary and little work. 
Concerning those of whose character Dr. Stackpole thinks 
more highly, he says: “They do not make good Methodist 
preachers, for the simple reason that they know nothing about 
Methodism; and when it is explained to them, they either do 
not understand it or they do not like it’ (p. 60). No won- 
der he concludes that “‘a full-blooded Methodist . . . Cane 
not be found at present among the Italians. It will bea long 
time before he will be produced” (p. 120). 

By what process do these men become Methodist preach- 
ers? They are not converted; they do not undergo years of 
theological instruction and moral training, as a former minister 
must among us; they simply offer themselves and are accepted 
on trial and begin to draw a good salary. They have no 
more faith in Methodism than they have in any other form of 
Protestantism; and the sole reason why most of them are 
attached to Methodism rather than to any other form of Prote 
estantism, according to Dr. Stackpole, is the larger salary it 
pays (p. 132). 

Dr. Stackpole, happily, refrains from any detailed account 
of the lives of these preachers of Methodism; stray hints there 
are and broad statements regarding the scandalous conduct of 
several, but we have no heart to weave them into a picture of 
this group. The shame of it, that a Christian denomination 
should pick up these poor weeds from the Pope’s garden, call 
them Methodists, and expect them to diffuse around an odor 
of virtue and a perfume of sanctity. But, alas! a weed by 
any ‘other name will smell as rank. They have no spiritual 
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life and they communicate none. Dr. Stackpole says in gen- 
eral of the ex-priests whom they employ: “ The spiritual con- 
dition of their flock and the salvation of sinners give them 
little concern” (p. 62). Our good Doctor, who evidently got 
many of his impressions and ideas of Catholicism from these 
derelicts, attributes this to their Catholic training. We may 
remark that he lost none of his anti-Catholic prejudices in 
Italy, and is frequently very sweeping in his condemnation; 
but this may to a certain extent be excused because of his 
disheartening experience of the characters who swarmed around 
the Methodist Mission—the only persons, no doubt, whom he 
came to know intimately. His conclusions are eloquent of the 
judgment he formed upon their character and work. ‘“ The 
ex-priests, on the whole, have done us very little good and 
very much harm” (p. 61). Elsewhere there is the same story 
to tell. ‘‘ The experiment of utilizing ex-priests had been tried 
and had failed in Mexico and in South America’ (p. 59). 
And he ends with this earnest admonition to his brethern: 
**We wish this matter might be laid seriously to heart by our 
own and other churches, that genuine Protestantism cannot be 
built up in Italy or elsewhere by means of ex-priests”’ (p. 62). 
A wish to which we say a fervent amen, not because these 
men harm us, but because the policy is so disgraceful. Six- 
teen years have passed since this wish was uttered. Ex- 
priests are still employed by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Italy. We have not the knowledge, however, which would 
warrant us in affirming that they are of the same stamp as the 
pioneers of Italian Methodism. 


V. 


Ex-Waldensians and ex-priests failed to create a satisfactory 
Methodism. ‘All our authorities,” we are informed, ‘“‘ became 
at last convinced that a Methodist Church could not be estab- 
lished by means of such preachers” (p. 59). A training school 
to raise up genuine Methodist ministers became a necessity. 
Dr. Stackpole himself was the man named to establish and 
direct the work. His story of the enterprise is not lacking in 
interest and deserves space. The preachers had spread the 
good news abroad. ‘“ Applications for admission fairly poured 
in. Sixty-five applicants wrote to us in the course of three 
years. . . . All who wrote told the same story. They 
were absolutely penniless. Only one of all the sixty-five felt 
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able to do so much as clothe himself. The rest wanted board, 
clothes, books, lights, fuel, washing, tuition, and even railroad 
expenses. . . . Some with family asked to be supplied 
with a furnished house outside the school and a salary of 300 
francs per month. . . . At first, money to pay traveling 
expenses to Florence was sent to accepted candidates. Enough 
was sent to purchase a second-class ticket. . . . The re- 
sult was that the hopeful candidates bought third-class tickets 
and put the balance in their pockets, and soon one to whom 
we had sent money for railroad fare, failed either to appear 
or to refund the money” (pp. 65-68). Henceforth railroad fare 
was not paid. 

Of the numerous applicants, nine, the most promising, no 
doubt, were selected. ‘It might be interesting,” Dr. Stack- 
pole continues, “‘to know more particularly the personnel of 
that first class in the school in order to get a little insight 
into Italian character” (p. 69); or, rather, as we would prefer 


‘to say, into the character of the Italians who aspired to the 


Methodist ministry. Number one was “ expelled from a Roman 
Catholic Seminary for vagabondage. He professed conversion 
and united with our church at Turin. He was warmly recom- 
mended by the pastor and had been employed by the Presid- 
ing Elder about a year as assistant pastor at Milan and else- 


‘where. At Milan he was also President of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association and is said to have left the city with 
some of the funds of. that society in his pocket. . . . He 
was about the plainest specimen of a rascal that we ever had 
anything to do with. He could pray and exhort with what 
passes for ‘unction’ withsome. . . . By cheating and bore 
rowing from other students he succeeded in taking away with 
him about one hundred francs. Lying and swearing were his 
daily pastime. We gave him money enough to pay his fare 
to Turin” (pp. 69-70). Number two came highly recommended 
by his pastor and wife. “‘He had wasted his substance and 
well-nigh his body in riotous living. He could wear a meek 
and devout look and could almost cry at will. But he would 
lie and break the rules of the school. He had to be dismissed 
for general worthlessness” (p. 70). Number three was dis- 
missed for stealing books from the library and selling them to 
second-hand book stores. Number four captivated Bishop 
Burt “by his readiness of utterance and apparent earnestness.” 
He was suspended as an untrustworthy character, but to the 
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Faculty’s surprise was appointed, we presume by Bishop Burt, 
as assistant pastor. Number five ‘‘lacked gifts, grace, and use- 
fulness.” Number six, “general worthlessness . . . with 
a marked tendency to deceitfulness.” Number seven was in 
love and neglecting his studies. Told to choose between the 
ministry and the girl, he chose the girl. He married, and 
struggled with hard luck till he was appointed pastor of a 
Methodist Episcopal Church in a large city. Number eight 
‘was called prematurely into the ministry. His heart was im- 
pulsively good, but he lacked stability of character. He was a 
poor scholar and could say all he knew in a very few noisy 
sermons.” Number nine finished his course of study and was, 
up to 1894, the sole graduate of the school. Dr. Stackpole 
says nothing of his character (pp. 71-74). This completes his 
report of the first aspirants to the Methodist ministry in Italy; 
it speaks more convincingly perhaps than he was aware con- 
cerning the sort of characters whom Methodism attracted in 
Italy and the degree of influence which it exerted upon them. 

The result was discouraging, but more students must be 
secured. ‘“‘We searched the land through and got all that 
were at all hopeful cases.” Bishop Vincent visits the school 
and is charmed; he writes a most glowing and edifying letter 
to the New York Christian Advocate all about the dozen young 
men, selected out of fifty-six applicants, who “ are Methodists 
in theory and experience and choice” (p. 156), They “‘ filled 
me with large hope,” the bishop says, “ for our work in Italy.” 
And Dr. Stackpole, who has a low opinion of the Italian 
character, for which he cannot be greatly blamed, since he 
came into close contact chiefly with worthless or rascally 
preachers and would-be preachers, records his “ conviction that 
it will be impossible to gather so good and promising a come 
pany of young men as candidates for the [Methodist] ministry 
in Italy for many years to come” (p. 158). Soon a con- 
spiracy was formed by all the other students against one who 
proved to have a good character. As a consequence, all but 
four left. “We discovered that every one of these [twelve] 
students, except the one accused, had been secretly breaking 
the rules of the school . . . by getting in or out of the 
window late at night, by improper associations, etc.” (p. 161). 
**Some declared their readiness to abandon Methodism and at 
ence sought admission to other denominations. . . . We 
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found they had no love for Methodism, for which we could not 
much blame them, since the so-called Methodism of Italy has 
manifested few amiable qualities” (p. 162). This school, which 
was at Florence, was discontinued. ‘“‘Dr. Stackpole having re- 
tired from the field,” as Bishop Burt writes* in a laconic 
style that makes Casar appear verbose, a theological school 
was later established at Rome under Rev. N. W. Clark, its 
present head. So far as we know, the inner story of the new 
school has not yet been published by Dr. Stackpole’s successor. 
Bishop Burt is silent about its success or failure. From our 
author we merely learn that it started with three students; 
these three foundation stones were an ex-monk, an ex-priest, 
and an ex-seminarian (p. 164). 


VI. 


Jam satis, Let us turn now from this study of the clergy- 
men and clerical aspirants of the Methodist Episcopa] Church 
in Italy and, under Dr. Stackpole’s guidance, take a brief 
glance at the organization’s work among the people. 

Who constitute the Methodist laity of Italy? Let our guide 
answer: ‘‘ The better and nobler class of Italians we have not 
reached. Our system attracts the mendicant class, just as mo- 
lasses draws flies” (p. 177), which, by the way, throws light 
upon the character of the young men from whom we have just 
parted. A vivid sketch is drawn of the working of the system ; 
how the community has no interest in the new movement, 
which they regard as a foreign importation thrust upon them; 
how some come at first out of curiosity, when a semi-political 
subject is announced, and applaud when the preacher chimes in 
with their political views, but leave him empty pews if he 
preaches religion; how persons of noble character and social 
influence stay away, out of self-respect, while a lot of mendi- 
cants, hearing that a very wealthy society has domiciled among 
them, flock to the church; how tramps and beggars expect the 
pastor to furnish them money for all their wants and, if re- 
fused, desert his church for another similarly organized but 


* Europe and Methodism, p.73. The bishop's concise narrative omits the entire story of 
this theological school at Florence, which fact speaks volumes about his method of writing 
history, 
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more liberal in the distribution of money, clothing, and soup; 
how the congregation looks to the wealthy organization to 
provide Yankee gold to pay the pastor and nearly all current 
expenses; how some are shamed, for the sake of appearance, 
into throwing something, the smallest coins, however, into the 
collection basket; how the very small sums which the Metho- 
dist Episcopal churches of Italy contribute come chiefly from 
American and English visitors; how, in some places, a few 
persons become sincerely attached to the church, while the rest 
are ready to sever their connections for the slightest cause; 
how one sort of pastor dare not rebuke sin, for fear of dimin- 
ishing his congregation, and another doesn’t care a green fig 
whether his people come to church or stay away.* No fancy 
picture this, Dr. Stackpole assures us. In a few instances 
*‘some favorable modification” would have to be made; but 
for a true picture of the organization as a whole, he avers, 
**such is the Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy” (p. 142). 

No wonder the whole basis is pronounced unsound. ‘‘ Not 
the least of the evils of our financial system in Italy,” he de- 
clares, “‘is that it tends to diminish piety and to develop a 
selfish dependence upon others” (p. 148). If any of these 
converts ever had any zeal, this system kills it. ‘‘In Italy,” 
he says, “‘the laymen do almost nothing unless paid for ser- 
vice, and then they do but little” {p. 108). It is to them a 
plain matter of business and they regard themselves as work- 
ing for the society (p. 150). In fact, according to Dr. Stack- 
pole, most of the workers. in Italy, asjin Bulgaria, are under 
the impression that the Methodist Mission exists ‘‘for the 
financial benefit of the workers employed” (p. 113). This 
view is shared by the women workers as well as by the men. 
Not infrequently the service of the employees has to be dis- 
continued. It is the “rule without exception, so far as we 
know,” says Dr. Stackpole, that “whoever has once been in 
the pay of our mission as preacher, Bible woman, janitor, or- 
ganist, etc., and has, for any cause, been discharged, has be- 
come at once a bitter opposer of our church, proving thereby 
that his motive for uniting with us was a mercenary one” 
(p. 54). 

How these unprincipled rascals must have laughed among 
themselves and chuckled in their sleeves at our poor Methodist 

* Chapter on ‘‘ Self-Support.” 
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brothers and their Yankee shrewdness! Imagine, for instance, 
the twinkle in the eye of the editor of the Nuova Scienza, 
sometimes called the Italian Methodist Quarterly Review. For 
six years he extracted from the Methodists both his salary and 
the funds for printing his magazine, “which had not the re- 
motest connéction,” it appears, “‘ with any work of Methodism 
in Italy.” It was a philosophical review, and the philosophy 
it taught, as judged by several members of the Conference, 
was . . . pantheism. The editor “ accepted the compliment 
of being the best recent exponent of Giordano Bruno” (p. 84), 
which possibly explains why he was paid by the Methodists. 
Shrewd schemers, high and low, from philosophers and preach+ 
ers down to janitors and Bible women, they have all gleefully 
gathered in the golden eggs laid by the Methodist hen. 

The financial policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ruled also over their educational institutions, at least to a great 
extent. Free elementary schools were established. “It was 
thought that by getting the children into our schools, the par- 
ents could be drawn into our church services; but the results 
in this direction have not been encouraging. As soon as the 
children are able to earn a few cents per day, they are put to 
work and we see them no more” (p. 167). In Rome there 
was established a Boys’ Institute, which was advertised as 
** semi-gratuitous.” ‘The word semi-gratuitous, with the 
emphasis on the last part of the compound, expresses the pres- 
ent policy of the administration. Everything must be furnished 
either for nothing or less than cost. This is the shortest way 
to apparent success” (p. 171). It opened with eight pupils: 
three were expelled for stealing (p. 170). Since Dr. Stackpole 
quit the field the educational work of the Methodists has grown 
greatly; and we believe the claim is now made that some of 
the institutions are self-supporting. 

The final judgments of Dr. Stackpole upon the system are 
well worth noting and weighing. ‘‘ We fear that much of the 
money poured into Italy by Protestants of every name and 
land has become unintentionally a corruption fund” (p. 133)— 
this he declares in relation to the effect upon preachers. ‘“‘A 
corrupting financial policy ” (p. 113) is his characterization of the 
method of dealing with the workers in general. And when we 
remember its influence upon the people and the children, we 
are prepared to hear him sum up the system in this final word: 
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“It is an attempt to build up the Kingdom of God by a judi- 
cious use of money alone”’ (p. 142).* 


VII. 


Sad chronicle of shame! What object could tempt men of 
a certain religious zeal to stoop to so low a policy and to en- 
list the aid of rogues and mercenaries? Only a rare and 
alluring prize—the conquest of Italy, the Pope’s own country, 
of Rome, his very city! What but this could prove so fatally 
bewitching to the Methodist heart, so dazzling to the Metho- 
dist conscience? Here lies the secret of the warped hearts 
and twisted consciences with which American Methodists have 
attempted to carry out this brilliant enterprise. Elsewhere 
indeed, in the pursuit of their propaganda among Catholics, 
we do not observe in them any nice scrupulosity in the 
choice of means; witness their missions among the Italians 
of our large cities. But when Catholicism is not their game, 
their native sentiments of honor and decency seem to have full 
play. Then, with something higher than hatred to inspire 
zeal, their efforts are more worthy of respect and crowned 
with greater success. In contrast to their Italian missions, Dr, 
Stackpole outlines their policy in Germany. Here we see none 
of those characteristics which are so salient and sinister in his 
sketch of Italian Methodism. There are no ex-priests, no ex- 
Lutheran ministers, hired in Germany to attack or vilify the 
church they have ceased to serve. Soup is not regarded as 


* Here would be the appropriate place to speak of the results of these missions; but per- 
haps that has been done sufficiently in the March CATHOLIC WORLD, pp. 858 sg. The only 
trustworthy account is kept by the recording angel, and the secret is safe with him. Dr. 
Stackpole repeatedly asserts that the reports ef the Mission, at any rate, are not at all truste 
worthy, because falsified by the pastors. The great apparent aim is to produce a good im= 
pression on the society in New York, from whence cometh their aid. The Americans in charge 
Of the Italian Missions are not accused of fraud, however; but, apparently, Yankee shrewd- 
ness has been beguiled by Italian diplomacy into believing in very highly exaggerated 
numbers. The Mission at present makes far bigger boasts; we cannot say how great a dis- 
count should be deducted before the truth be reached. Is there one Methodist among them 
all? Perhaps one; possibly fifty; but many, no doubt, become good Pope-haters. Bishop 
Burt, if quoted correctly (New York Zimes, Sunday, April 10), has abandoned the hope of 
converting Italy to Methodism, but expects great things from it in the fight for religious 
liberty. It will be remembered that the providential Dr. Tipple, who in one crowded hour 
of glorious life revealed to the world all the sweetness and light of Italian Methodism, also 
strongly advocates religious liberty and the destruction of Popery, So does L’Asino, [See 
remarks in the department of ‘‘ With Our Readers,” —EDITOR.] 
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the universal, divinely appointed means of salvation. The 
American Methodism of Germany appears—if, as we believe 
and trust, Dr. Stackpole’s picture is faithful—what we should 
like to see it everywhere—decent and respectable, with a soul 
of piety and fervor and love. But what a marvelous magician 
is religious hate! It waves its wand and, lo! men of ordinary 
honesty and cleanness of life see rascals transformed into help- 
meets for the spread of God’s kingdom, they see the light of 
sanctity rest upon ways and means of propaganda from which, 
in their sober senses, they would shrink as too vile to touch. 
All is fair and good when the Pope is the foe. In his pres- 
ence latent antagonism is aroused, and hate, and the determina- 
tion to conquer at any cost. The priests and the scribes of 
Methodism have vowed to undo him. They seek out Judas 
and buy him with silver. They join hands with Herod and 
Pilate, with men who scorn them and hate all religion, in order 
to compass their ends. They encourage the rabble to shout 
for Barabbas, and join with the cohorts of evil that revile and 
spit upon the Vicar of Christ. 
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It is a constant source of wonder. 

CARDINAL MERCIER’S to us why, with the large number of 

CONFERENCES. very excellent books issuing from 

the Catholic press, Catholics are 

not more alive to the benefits and the joys of spiritual reading. 

Nothing would so efficaciously create the “new man” within 

them; nothing would so wondrously transform their lives from 

a dull, monotonous succession of days, than a faithful de- 

votion to healthy spiritual reading. It is idle to say that the 
devotional books written for Catholics are poorly written. 

In truth, with all the active, energetic forces about us that 
constantly seek to deceive us by false values; that constantly 
endeavor to lead us to compromise with the world-spirit; that 
insidiously blind our soul to the vision that God would grant 
it and shut us from the knowledge of our power and our in- 
heritance; it is absolutely necessary for every Catholic, if he 
is to keep the flame of divine love aglow within him, if he is. 
to keep, by freedom from mortal sin, at least, the reign of 
the Holy Spirit within the temple of his soul and body, that 
he should, by spiritual reading, preserve fresh and living the 
basic principles of the Christian life. If the soul does not by 
prayer, by reading, by instruction, recall these to its active 
consideration, it will abandon them altogether. 

Call after call is being sent forth by unselfish souls who 
have given themselves to the highest service of humanity; who 
have, by study and by personal consecration, learnt the prec- 
ious secrets of the real Christian life; and who, with further 
labor, have written for others in a delightful, appealing way 
of that life and the principles that must guide one in it, 
Books of this sort are issued frequently by the Catholic press,. 
What they treat of is the very warp and woof of the Christian 
character; and every Catholic—for we are all sufficiently edu- 
cated—should welcome them, read them, and, because of the 
food which under God’s grace they will give, lead the life 
which is not of this world and which they must lead if they 
really hope ever to reach the kingdom of God. 

These words will be appropriate for many of the volumes 
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reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD month after month. For 
there is not space always to exhort. Most frequently we must 
confine ourselves to a few lines of exposition. We wish to call 
special attention here to a book* which, though written es- 
pecially for those who were studying for the priesthood, con- 
tains chapters that will be joyfully welcomed by every intel- 
ligent and pious soul—cleric or lay. Cardinal Mercier treats of 
great lofty themes, themes that appeal to every soul, and yet 
which many souls abandon because they hopelessly believe that 
such things are not for them. The Cardinal exposes in a 
masterly way and with simplicty of expression intelligible to 
any one the steps and the methods, and, better still, the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life. He is thorough, solid, thoughtful, 
competent. He has written a book which has this mark of 
distinction—that it may be employed with profit by the simple 
and the learned; by beginners and by experts. It is com- 
posed of seven conferences. And among the subjects are Re- 
tirement and Recollection; the Voice of God; Intercourse With 
God; Peace of Soul;and Emanuel: God With Us, The layman 
who reads it will be able to see what is for him and what is 
not, and he will find here a fullness of instruction, of guidance, 
and of inspiration that will enlighten his mind and gladden his 
heart. We need not speak of its excellences for clerics. The 
' translation is unusually well done. 


Mr. John Redmond, in his preface 

IRELAND. to this book,ft gives a brief ac- 

By Sutherland. count of the way in which it came 

: to be written. ‘‘ Some seven years 

ago, when the Irish movement was passing through one of its 
most exciting and critical stages, the proprietors of the North 
American (of Philadelphia) sent one of the ablest members of 
their staff, Mr. Hugh Sutherland, over to Ireland to describe, 
for the information of the American people, the Irish situation 
as he found it. The result was a series of brilliant and illu- 
minating articles. . . . Mr. Sutherland was again deputed 
this summer (1909) to visit Ireland and record his impressions 


* Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences, Translated from the French by J. M. O’Kavanagh. 
With Introduction by Canon Sheehan. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Ireland Yesterday and To-day, By Hugh Sutherland. With an Introduction by John 
E, Redmond, M.P. Philadelphia: The Nerth American. 
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of its changed conditions, and this he did in a second series 
ef letters no less remarkable than the first.”” To these two 
series of descriptive letters Mr. Sutherland has appended an 
historical sketch which shows the reasons for Ireland’s miseries 
’ and the justice of the claim for self-government. 

The work is well done. Mr. Sutherland is a wide-awake 
American reporter, with an eye to see and a tongue to tell, 
and a camera, too, to prove his descriptions true. His investi- 
gations were made in the congested districts, mainly in West- 
ern Connaught. The first series of letters paints a dismal 
picture of poverty and distress, but the second series depicts 
conditions which have already been vastly improved, and which 
will, no doubt, continue to grow better as the new peasant 
proprietors acquire complete ownership of their farms. 

Incidentally, Mr. Sutherland describes for us three fine 
types of Irish patriot, and describes them well. One is that 
of a political leader, in the person of Mr. John Fitzgibbon; 
another the practical reformer, quiet and effective, Mr. Henry 
Doran, chief land inspector of the Congested Districts Board, 
He is most enthusiastic in his appreciation of Rev. Denis 
O’Hara, parish priest. ‘It seems to me that the ‘P. P.’ which 
he writes after his name is as noble a distinction as any string 
ef letters to be found in the peerage. It is the Distinguished 
Service Order of Humanity.” 

There is an interesting chapter, by way of postscript, in 
answer to critics. Most of them were moved to write to him 
by anti-Catholic bias. “One indignant person . . . dis- 
missed my labors with the charge that I was a narrow-minded 
bigot, hopelessly enslaved by the Church to which he assigned 
me. Perhaps this will be sufficient apology for the very per- 
sonal disclosure that back of my Americanism is an ancestry 
Qf double-dyed Ulster Scotch-Irish, and that the nearest ap- 
proach to a saint in my church is John Wesley.” Concluding 
this topic, he says: “If religion was ‘dragged into’ the Irish 
question, the dragging was done by Elizabeth, James I., Wil- 
liam III., James II., and their Parliaments; but there’s no use 
writing peevish letters to them, because they’re dead. And if 
it is kept in, the keeping is done by those who denounce the 
idea of self-government upon the ground that it would confer 
equal rights upon citizens of a different faith.” 
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It is cheering to see Catholic 
POLITICS AND HISTORY. writers who have the courage 
By Dewe. and initiative to blaze their own 
way through the virgin forests of 
a new science, instead-of following after, as we so often do, ~ 
picking brushwood. The science of sociology, though it occu- 
pied, in some of its phases, the minds of Plato and Aristotle, 
of St. Thomas and Dante, of Locke and Rousseau, is still, in 
many important respects, a new science. 
~ The present volume,* by a Catholic priest, the Rev. J. A. 
Dewe, M.A., of the University of Ottawa, is an inquiry into 
the principles of social development and decay along the lines 
of the nature of man himself. The author is convinced that 
the attempts’ to explain the rise and fall of nations on the 
basis of climate or of geographical conditions, or of economic 
opportunities, leave out the most important factor in the 
problem—the psychology of individuals and communities. 
Outside of this one contention, he can hardly be said to have 
any pet thesis to defend. He approaches his task with the 
manner of one who has an investigation to make, not a point 
to prove. This is a proper scientific attitude to take, and his 
taking it gives one confidence in his treatment of the problems. 

His plan is stated in the Introduction (p. 4) as follows: 
“It is the human element that counts, and the object of our 
research must be to consider scientifically the constituents of 
this element in the individual, and then to see how its work- 
ings affeet the condition of society.” This plan is beset by 
the difficulty that is always present when one endeavors to 
follow a single thread through a tangle, and the author does 
not always stick to his proposed method. He often takes the 
easier way of discussing social changes from the standpoint of 
the historian rather than of the psychologist. For the rest, 
his conclusions are drawn from a wide knowledge of human 
nature and human history; they are well-balanced and sane, 
and in accordance with Catholic views of life. 

Two of the most valuable chapters are the third, on “ The 
Harmony between the State and Extra-State Elements,” and 
the seventh, on “‘ The Influence of Christianity on the State.” 
In the former he shows the relation between “ extra-state” ele- 
ments, #. ¢., individual rights and family interests on the one 


* Psychology of Politics and History, By Rev. J. A. Dewe, M.A, New York, Bombay, 
and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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hand and the claims of the general social organism on the other. 
His conclusion is that men are best off in a middle condition 
between mere family clannishness and the sort of State domi- 
nation which Socialism proposes. The chapter on Christianity 
is an excellent analysis of the social value of the Gospel 
teaching, with a brief but lurid sketch of the relations between 
the Christian Church and civil society down to our own day, 
The author looks with equanimity upon the present tendency 
towards separation of Church and State. 

We shall venture to quote one passage which is interesting 
to American readers, and which will serve as an example of 
the author’s clearness and fairness of view. In his chapter on 
‘‘The Connection Between the Speculative Thought of Indi- 
viduals and the Thought of the Masses,” he says that in coun- 
tries where democracy is all-powerful, as in the United States, 
“it is only with great difficulty that individual genius can 
assert political influence.” He quotes De Tocqueville to this 
effect, and then goes on to say: “ What commanding influence 
has there been in the States but owes its power and origin to 
the people themselves? And what instance can be quoted of 
any commanding individuality that ever came into collision 
with the strength of the masses and was then able by sheer 
intellectual force to lead them along?” This has a good and 
a bad side, as is evident, but to offset the evil in it, as he 
remarks: “‘The American people have reached generally a 
high level. Even the ordinary workman is fairly well educated 
and is able to take an intelligent interest in the affairs of his 
country.” The author’s summing up of the conditions is really 
a testimony to the vitality of our democracy. The power ex- 
ercised over English opinion by individual thinkers and lead- 
ers “stands out in remarkable contrast with the state of things 
in America, where reforms and changes have almost invariably 
arisen from the people themselves, or from persons who owe 
their influence entirely to the people.” 


Canon Sheehan’s work in fiction 
THE BLINDNESS OF could be published under a general 

DR. GRAY. title borrowed from George Eliot, 

By Canon Sheehan. Scenes from Clerical Life. He has 

been criticized for this by some 

well-intentioned people, who would like to have inscribed over 
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the door of every rectory the legend “ Foris estote, profani.” 
Of such it may be said that they are more reverent than 
judicious. When men are as prominent in the minds of the 
people as the Catholic priests are, their lives and characters 
are constantly under review. And, necessarily, the estimate is 
made, to a large extent, on the basis of externals. The best 
portion of a priest’s life, being hidden with Christ in God, is 
unknown. 

The leading character of the present novel* is an Irish 
parish priest, who was educated under the old semi-Jansenistic 
Irish school, ‘‘a rigorist in theology, a rigid disciplinarian, 
who never knew what it was to dispense in a law either for 
himself or others, . ... agrave,sternman, .. . inflex- 
ible in the observance of statutes, . . . with the fury of a 
revengeful deity on any infraction of law, or any public scandal.” 
A type to be respected, but not loved, In the end he dis- 
covers the truth that “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

The book is not, however, a mere study in sacerdotal psy- 
chology. It contains a well-handled bit of romance; together 
with scenes of gypsy life and smuggling, which bring us back 
to Guy Mannering ; the unending, miserable, Irish land squab- 
bles; and scenes of Irish domestic life, painted with tender- 
ness and humor. And the still deeper note, so prevalent in 
all his work, is not wanting here. His deepest interest seems 
to be, not in life as led by this or that individual, but in the 
great problem of life itself. He has sympathy for various 
views, but over and over again there comes out his ewn Cel- 
tic Christian mystical view of life. His work is the work of 
a priest. It is priestly in its broad and generous view of man, 
his passions and aspirations, and priestly also in its steady in- 
sistance on the claims of God. 


Because of the limits of our space 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. it is impossible to give reviews 
such as we would wish to many 

important publications. In fact, with regard to many new 
books an article of ten pages would. scarce do justice. The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose unsel- 
fish labor as publishers is worthy of all praise, are just now 
issuing a work entitled Zhe Documentary History of American 


* The Blindness of the Very Rev. Dr. Gray. By Canon Sheehan, New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Industrial Society,* to which the much-abused adjective “‘ monu- 
mental” may be justly ascribed. The work will cover in a 
documentary way the labor, industrial and generally sociologi- 
cal history of our country from pioneer to present day. The 
American Bureau of Industrial Research and the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington have gathered information through years 
of labor, at an expense of over seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and have carefully prepared and edited the work. 

It must be apparent at once that any one who wishes 
to make a study of America; of the beginnings of its politi- 
cal institutions; of the courses that shaped its history and 
guided the actions of its people—for nothing is in a practical 
way more close to the people than their daily occupation—any 
one who wishes to speak or write upon social or industrial 
America must be acquainted with these volumes. They give 
detailed, documentary evidence which is otherwise inaccessible; 
and evidence such as this is, one must know and digest if he 
is to speak with authority. From these volumes one may 
really know at first hand the beginnings and the growth of 
industrial America and of the great forces within it that are 
surely making the America of the future. No student of 
social reform, no student who seriously looks out upon the 
horizon and asks himself anxiously what mean the clouds that 
are gathering there, will remain unacquainted with this thorough, 
painstaking work. The volumes so far published deal with the 
Plantation and Frontier, and the Labor Conspiracy Cases from 
1806-1842, The work will be completed in ten volumes, and 
will recite by documents the history of the labor movement 
up to 1880. 

No doubt the documentary history of later years will sub- 
sequently be added, and we will have what we absolutely lack 
—and what no other country lacks—a detailed record of our 
industrial and economic life. THE CATHOLIC WORLD earnestly 
hopes for the publishers the success and support which their 
labors deserve. Every library in the country worthy of the 
name will have on its shelves this work; and the individual 
able to afford his own personal collection will do well to 
secure it. 


* The Documentary History of American Industrial Society. With numerous illustrations 
and facsimiles, Complete in ten volumes. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H, Clark Com- 


pany. 
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The translation of this volume * 

THEOLOGY OF THE was a work worth doing and is a 

SACRAMENTS. work well done. Of late years 

liberal Protestant and Rationalistic 

theologians have declared that the Catholic dogmas concerning 

the Sacraments are purely human inventions and that these 

Christian rites have been borrowed from Paganism. With an 

array of historical facts that would startle the uninitiated, and 

aided by an unscientific criticism, these scholars have triumph- 

antly given their biased and exaggerated doctrines to the world 
as the latest results of scientific and critical investigation. 

In the present volume Father Pourrat submits these same 
historical facts to a rigorously impartial and scientific criticism. 
The result has been to show “that an exclusively Christian 
inspiration presided over the origin of our dogmas regarding 
the Sacraments and over the origin of those Sacraments them- 
selves; and that between the scriptural and patristic data in 
this matter and the sacramentary definitions of the Council of 
Trent there exists a conformity sufficient to satisfy any reason- 
able mind.” 

The various chapters of the book deal with the questions 
usually handled in the treatise on The Sacraments in General; 
The Definition; Matter and Form; Efficacy of the Sacraments; 
The Sacramental Character; The Number and Divine Institution 
of the Sacraments; The Intention in the Minister and Subject. 

But besides being treated from the ordinary doctrinal point 
of view, they are all subjected to an exhaustive historical study. 
For this purpose the author divides the matter into four peri- 
ods: from the beginning to St. Angustine; from St. Augus- 
tine to the Twelfth Century; from the Twelfth Century to the 
Council of Trent; from the Council of Trent to our own day. 
And he shows how the doctrines have been deduced from the 
sacramental practice of the Church, how the sacramental the- 
ology has grown out of the Church living by her Sacraments. 
The process can be summed up in the consecrated phrase “Lex 
Orandi, Lex Credendi.” In the earlier centuries, the Fathers 
were absorbed by such doctrines as the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Redemption, Original Sin, and Grace; there was no doctrinal 
development of the Sacraments; writers were content with a 


* Theology of the Sacraments. A Study in Positive Theology. By the Very Rev. P. 
Pourrat, V.G., Rector of the Theological Seminary of Lyons, France. Authorized Transla- 
tion ffom the third French Edition. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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mere description of the existing customs; hence the theology, 
as distinct from the practice of the Sacraments, was incomplete 
and vague. It was only later that Christian thought turned 
to the formal consideration of the Sacraments: the theologians 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the representatives of 
Catholic Tradition in their time as the Fathers were in the 
first centuries, gathered together and synthesized all the tradi- 
tional data relative to the Sacraments and constructed there- 
from a complete theological system. 

The Council of Trent (1545-63) defined the traditional doc- 
trine of the Sacraments which Protestants were casting aside; 
_we say the traditional doctrine in order to distinguish it from 
the theological opinions which the Church has never sanctioned 
and which have been subjected to change according to the re- 
sults obtained in late centuries from a more profound and more 
critical study of history. It is to this work of positive theol- 
ogy, as distinct from scholastic theology, that modern theolo- 
gians are now devoting their efforts in accordance with the 
desire expressed by Pope Pius X. in his, Encyclical on Mod- 
ernism. 

Such in brief is a summary of a volume which should be 
in the library of every English-speaking priest and seminarian. 
The field of positive theology has been exploited by German 
and French Rationalists for their own purposes and their works 
have found abundant translators into English. But it isa field 
that has as yet been but little explored by Catholic scholars 
of any nationality. Of late years something is being done, but 
as yet our English literature on positive theology is limited to 
such volumes as the one under discussion and the translation 
of Riviere’s History of the Atonement. 

We trust, then, that this volume of Father Pourrat will have 
the circulation and success it assuredly deserves. 


_ We welcome this little book on The 

THE COURAGE OF CHRIST. Courage of Christ.* In it Father 
Schuyler sets an example and pre- 

sents a model, In the first place, the work is based on a sound 
theological foundation. There is a complete avoidance of the 
danger into which pious Protestants often fall, of getting to view 
our Lord as if he were a mere man, “ the Master,” indeed, but not 


* The Courage of Christ. By Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly; 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
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(at least not with due emphasis) “the Lord God.” Secondly, the 
study is based strictly on the Gospel record, and there is no 
attempt to push description beyond the legitimate ground of 
imagination working on the data of the Gospels and knowledge 
of the customs of the times. The style is manly, direct, simple, 
sincere. The object of the author is to present the actions of 
our Lord so as to produce a moral effect on the readers. This 
he does by revealing the attractiveness of Christ as a model 
of courage and patience, and by well-timed and brief moral 
disquisitions and exhortations. We are glad to be told that 
“this little volume is the first of a series, in each of which, 
circumstances permitting, one of the virtues of our Lord — 
be treated.” 
The daughter of a great-grandson 
THE HOLY PRACTICES OF of Blessed Thomas More, Helen 
A DIVINE LOVER. More, was the head of that group 
of nine young women who, in 
about 1623, left inhospitable England and founded a Benedic- 
tine community at Cambrai.- Miss Mere’s name in religion 
was Gertrude. She possessed many of the gifts of her illus. 
trious and saintly grandparent. She was well educated, talented, 
and of quick and ready wit. Yet she suffered from the defects 
of a too-high spirited and enthusiastic temperament. The first 
years of her religious life were, in a great measure, unhappy, 
and at length the clouds of doubt settled upon her soul and 
she seriously questioned her religious vocation. But her soul 
was not to be lost to the high service of God. She was to 
be taught that hers was a nature that must possess all or 
nothing; must climb to the highest cpyaenen or not seek to 
climb at all. 

Under Divine Providence, a master of the spiritual fife of 
prayer was sent to her. Father Augustine Baker was at that 
time already renowned for his learning and his spiritual] in- 
sight. Under his skillful, holy guidance Dame Gertrude ad- 
vanced rapidly. Her soul grew strong in prayer, and interior 
peace settled upon her. She was in religion only nine years; 
yet when about to die, and asked if she wished Father Baker 
to come to her assistance, she answered: “No; only thank 
him a thousand times for having secured the peace I now en- 
joy.” Dame Gertrude died in the odor of sanctity on the 
17th of August, 1633, in the twenty- seventh year of her age. 
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Her life, which was written by Father Augustine Baker, is, we 
are pleased to say, to be republished in the very near future. 

Dame Gertrude was the compiler of this small book of 
Devotions. They were prepared by order of her confessor. 
They are not always original, for Dame Gertrude drew upon 
any source near at hand—the writings, for example, of St. 
Augustine, particularly his Confessions, and of the Abbot 
Blosius. The title, Ze Jdeot's Devotions, was not an uncommon 
one in that age and means simply “‘ Devotions of a Plain 
Man.” 

The book * breathes throughout the spirit and the teaching 
of the great Benedictine master—Father Baker. It will be a 
source of much profit and great joy to every lover of prayer; 
and a special help, as Dom Fox says in his introduction, to 
those “who by nature are unfit to practice meditation in the 
sense in which that word is usually understood by spiritual 
writers in these days. For many souls this is a most salutary 
and necessary practice; but for others such discursive prayer, 
as it is called, is a distraction and a hindrance.” 

The work gives first a summary of perfection; then careful 
directions as to the use of these devotions; then follow the 
devotions themselves—practices of contrition; exercises on the 
life and passion of our Savior, Jesus Christ; acts of resigna- 
tion; holy practices of divine love; holy exercises of pure love 
of God; certain amorous aspirations; and at the end is added 
the Top of the Heavenly Ladder—which is really a develop- 
ment and completion of the Devotions. Dame Gertrude tells us 
that they were written for persons of “every state and con- 
dition—religious, single, or married people.” She prays that 
all may make use of them to the honor of God and their souls’ 
good—and we heartily re-echo her prayer. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas, in that 

SOCIALISM. article II., II.*, q. 66, a. 2, of his 

By Spargo. Summa, which is devoted to the 
discussion of . private property, 

presents as his chief argument in its favor the fact that it is 
in accord with the best interests of the community. A simi- 
lar principle is affirmed by Catholic teachers when, in consid- 
* The Holy Practices of a Divine Lover; or, the Saintly Ideot’s Devotions. By Dame 


Gertrude More. London: Sands &:Co. 
VOL. XCI.—17 
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ering the limitations of the right of private property, they 
reprobate that use which is inconsistent with the best inter- 
ests of the community largely considered. In a word, private 
property is justified on the one hand, and is limited on the 
other, by the common welfare. 

Now if, accepting this principle, one were to reflect upon 
the abuses prevalent in the industrial and commercial world 
to-day; and if, reflecting thereupon, one were to outline a 
method for the permanent bettering of conditions, it is possi- 
ble that he would produce a volume resembling in many re- 
spects the little book which Mr. Spargo has been pleased to 
name Zhe Substance of Socialism.* 

In Mr. Spargo’s vocabulary, Socialism is a principle—a princi- 
ple which calls for the elimination of the power of an idle class in 
society to exploit the wealth- producers (p. 84). It is not opposed 
to private property. Subject to the superior right of society as 
a whole, the individual possession of private property might 
be “far more widespread under Socialism than to-day ” (p. 89). 
The form of ownership “is relatively unimportant according to 
the Socialist: philosophy” (p. 92). ‘Socialism is not hostile 
to private property, except where such property is used to 
exploit the labor of others than its owners. The socialization 
of property in the Socialist State would be confined to (1) 
such things as in their nature could not be held by private 
owners without subjecting the community to exploitation or 
humiliation; (2) such things as the citizens might agree to own 
in common to attain superior efficiency in their management” 
(p. 94). What Socialism wants, in a word, is ‘‘ equal economic 
opportunities for all” (p. 33). Moreover, if a change be effected 
in the existing order, “it is the duty of the State to give an 
indemnity to those whose interests will be injured by the nec- 
essary abolition of laws contrary to the common good in so far 
as this indemnity is consistent with the interests of the nation 
as a whole” (quoted from Liebknecht in the Foreword). 

Critics of the author have charged that he is not an “ or- 
thodox Socialist ”’; he vindicates his claim in the Preface. But 
to what avail will men continue to quarrel about this most 
unfortunate word! The important question is this: Can we 
trust the Socialist? There are thousands of us who think much 
as Mr. Spargo does about many things, and who suffer quite 
* The Substance of Socialism. By John Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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as keenly in our souls because of the cruelty and injustice 
rampaat in the present order; and yet we are deterred from 
making common political cause with “Socialism,” because we 
do not feel that we can trust its influence in the moral and 
religious field. This timidity is unfortunate for the cause of 
economic reform, no doubt; but will Mr. Spargo say that it is 
without foundation? Tell us, Mr. Spargo, if we were to put 
you and yours in power, would you confine your activity strictly 
to the economic territory, speaking no word and lifting no 
hand against the moral principles, doctrinal truths, or religious 
institutions that we hold sacred ? 


We have already called the attention of our readers to the 
volumes of De Ponte’s Meditations; and we wish now to speak 
of the excellencies of three additional volumes of these same 
meditations published by B. Herder, of St. Louis. The volumes 
are in Latin; exceptionally well-printed and bound; and the 
merits of De Ponte’s writings need no comment—any words 
on the merit of these meditations would be superfluous, Learned, 
solid, inspiring, they should be heartily welcomed and read 
and re-read by every priest. The third volume of the medi- 
tations treats of the active and the contemplative life; the birth, 
childhood, preaching, and miracles of our Lord; the fourth of 
our Lord’s Sacred Passion and Death; the fifth of the Resurrec- 
tion, the work of the Holy Spirit, the conversion of St. Paul, 
the ascension of our Blessed Lady, and the joy of the elect. 
To the editor and the publishers of this most worthy Bibliotheca 
Ascetica Mystica our sincere gratitude is again extended. 


This small brochure* was accompanied by a request for a 
favorable review. If we could possibly do so, it would have 
been a personal pleasure for us to oblige the author. Truth 
and justice to our readers compel us to say that a more in- 
exact, thoughtless, and altogether foolish pamphlet than this 
has never in our memory, which extends over many years, 
come to us for criticism. 


This novel +t gives us much of novelty and of humor, and 
its serious side deals capably with the struggles of a man, weak 


* The Esoteric Meaning of the Seven Sacraments. By Princess Karadja. London: 
Messrs. Wooderson. 
t The UpeGrade. By Wilder Goodwin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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in will power, but in a measure ambitious to overcome that 
weakness and achieve better things. The love of a good woman 
helps him to success. 





The confusion and uncertainty regarding the title and 
authorship of this book®* are explained in the Preface. The 
work is divided into two parts: one historical; the other crit- 
ical. The first part begins with the preaching of Christ and 
summarizes the principal phases of the history of Christian be- 
lief and unbelief. The second part explains the meaning of 
faith and of unbelief, and seeks to analyze the causes and 
principle forms of contemporary infidelity. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter by Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, on 
“Paganism Under a New Name.” 


Among the recent works of fiction we.wish to mention 
particularly: Zrammelings, by Georgina Pell Curtis, a volume 
of short stories attractive in style, wholesome in tone, and 
agreeably presented. Two of the short stories particularly 
recommend themselves: ‘A Romance of Guadalupe” and 
“‘ Castle Walls.” The volume is published by B. Herder, of 
St. Louis. 


W. Woodruff Anderson gives us a delightful book in A 
Strain of White. He tells charmingly of the unselfish labor of 
an old curé in the spiritual training and development of a 
half-breed Indian girl, and how through various vicissitudes 
and temptations that training proved successful. The book is 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The heroine of So As By Fire, by Jean Connor, is a mag- 
netic little soul, blooming like a wild flower amid adverse 
circumstances. She gives to the book vivacious action and is 
at once its heroine and its villain. With the trials and struggles 
of a perfectly candid nature interestingly presented as a back- 
ground the story is attractive and capable and has throughout 
a distinctly Catholic atmosphere. The volume is published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 


* The Causes and Cure of Unielief. By N. J. Laforet. Revised, enlarged, and edited by 
Cardinal Gibbons, with a chapter by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Son. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (19 March): ‘The French Liquidation Scandal.” 
An editorial on the “affaire Duez.” M. Duez, one 
of the three liquidators of the property of the dissolved 
religious communities, has been incarcerated on the 
charge of enormous defalcations.———Fr. Thurston, S.J., 
contributes the first of a series of papers on “The 
Dark Ages of English Catholicism.” This deals with 
the “‘No-Popery Alarm of 1734-5.”"———The Roman 
Correspondent gives the views of the Italian Press on 

‘ the new Code of Canon and Marriage Laws.——An- 
other step in the process for the canonization of Ven. 
Oliver Plunket. 

(26 March): ‘“‘The Joy of Achievement.” Bernard 
Whelan describes the new Westminster Cathedral. 
The House of Lords has completely vindicated the 
claims of the monks regarding the Chartreuse Liqueur. 
(2 April}: Fribourg and its University,” by Wilfred C. 
Robinson. “The University of Fribourg, while national 
and Catholic, is also international in its character, 
Both its professors and its students are drawn from 
many lands besides Switzerland.” 

(9 April): “The Easter Festival,” by the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., deals with the ancient tradition which 
teaches that the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of our Lord are this year commemorated on the dates 
upon which they actually occurred.——In ‘‘ Economic 
History for Catholic Women,” Mrs. Philip Gibbs thinks 
a knowledge of this branch of history indispensable to 
those who wish to fulfill their duties to their Church 
and their country. She suggests certain Catholic and 
non-Catholic works with which to commence, and makes 
a plea for an insistence in our convents upon the eco- 
nomic aspect of history.———“‘ In the Footsteps of Some 
Martyrs,” by the Comtesse de Courson. An account of 
thirty-two sisters put to death in Bolléne during the 
Reign of Terror. 

The International Journal of Ethics (April): Charles R. Hen- 
derson, in “The Ethical Problems of Prison Science,” 
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comments upon the questions to be considered by the 
International Prison Congress at Washington, D.C., in 
October next.———“ Nature in Morals and Politics.” W. J. 
Roberts.———-F.. C. Sharp and M. C. Otto, in “ A Study of 
the Popular Attitude Towards Retributive Punishment,”’ 
by the State or individual, describe an elaborate ques- 
tioning by them of one hundred agricultural freshmen 
students. It appeared that only two out of the one 
hundred utterly opposed the principle of retribution— 
that is, punishment not as a deterrent, but simply for 
the sake of getting even. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March): “The Irish Pastoral 


College at Antwerp,” by the Very Rev. P. Boyle, C.M. 
——‘“ Peter, Prince of the Apostles,” is an account, by 
Rev. James P. Conry, of St. Peter’s connection with 
and martyrdom at Rome, based on the testimony of the. 
Fathers and tradition ———W. H. Grattan Flood sketches 
the life of “John Walker—a Forgotten Maynooth Pro- 
fessor.”———The Editor contributes an article on “ Mod- 
ern Socialism.” He deals at length with the life and 
work of Karl Marx, the author of modern scientific so- 
cialism. The writer denies Marx’s fundamental economic 
principle “that manual labor, estimated in terms of time, 
is the sole source and measure of economic value or of 
wealth,” because it takes no account of the mental en- 
dowments, the energy, and thrift of the laborer, nor of 
the difference in value of the objects worked upon. Dr. 
Hogan also exposes “the principle of atheistic material- 
ism which underlies the whole system of the famous so- 
cialistic philosopher.” 


Le Correspondant (10 March): Gustave gives an account of the 





_for affirming his French sentiments, the author thinks 


“ Risings of the Seine.”———“‘ The Sentiments of Alsace,” 
by Pierre de Quirielle, reviews the recent discussion of 
the Chancellor of the German Empire, M. de Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and the answer of the Parliament of Alsace- 
Lorraine upon the political conditions prevailing in these 
provinces. In view of the sentiments shown, at the re- 
cent unveiling of a monument “to the French soldiers 
who fell for their country ” at Wissemburg, and at the 
releasing of: l’Abbé Wetterle, who had been imprisoned 
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that this section is still French at heart.——C. Looten 
writes of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, “whose novels are a 
school of virility and energy.” 

(25 March): Under the title “‘ Shall we have a Navy?” 
L. de Saint-Victor de Saint-Blancard decries the decline 
of France as a naval power, which he attributes to 
“France being entirely abandoned to the power of an 
ignorant and blundering oligarchy, who are indifferent 
to the general interests.”"———Prince Louis d’Orleans et 
Bragance gives an interesting account of the ruins and 
natural beauties of ‘‘Peru and Bolivia.”———Fernand 
Caussy narrates the happenings of March and April of 
1810 that resulted in ‘The Marriage of Napoleon and 
Marie-Louise.” ———“‘ Souvenirs of Assisi,’”? by Johannes 
Joergensen. 

Etudes (5 March): In a number of unedited letters of de Lam- 

ennais to Father Ventura, we find the former to be a 
determined opponent of -Gallicanism, and a strong de- 
fender of the Pope.——H. J. Leroy maintains, amongst 
other things, in defence of labor unions, that they are 
misunderstood by the clergy. This explains the manifest 
hostility of priests towards, and the lack of sufficient in- 
terest in, the movement.——Jean Aicard, the poet of 
Provence, is compared to Coppée. 
(20 March): “‘ The Psychology of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
by Lucien Roure. The writer maintains that history 
gives the lie to Paul Sabatier and the whole Protestant 
school who try to see in Francis a reformer of the Refor- 
mation type. “‘ Aviation,”’ by Pierre de Vregille. 
“The Social Status of Catholics in Holland,” by P. 
Muller. 

Etudes Franciscaines : P. Egidio M. Guista discusses the question 
as to who was the “True Architect of the Basilica of 
Assisi.” Mental Prayer and Contemplation,” by P. 
L. de Besse. ——“ The Franciscan Spirit,”” by P. Eugene, 
the second of a series of conferences for the Third Order. 
‘*There is no essential difference between the Franciscan 
spirit and the Christian spirit.” 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (1 March): “The Primacy of Peter 
and the Coming of Peter to Rome,” by Ch. Guignebert, 
is reviewed. The author tends towards denying the 
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strength of the Petrine texts, and attributes the tradi- 
tion of St. Peter’s visit to Rome to a desire of the 
Judaizers to exalt St. Peter above St. Paul.——E. Evrard 
reviews the works of Robert Hugh Benson, treating in 
particular the qualities and defects of the novel entitled 
By What Authority ——Mgr. Amette, writing of ‘‘ Edu- 
cation,” considers the necessity of religion in education 
and the ré/es which the family, the State, and the Church 
respectively fill therein. 

(15 March): “ Orpheus and the Gospel” is the reprint 
of a lecture by P. Batiffol, in which he adduces numer- 
ous evidences to show that, contrary to the theory of 
M. Reinach in his work Orpheus, St. Paul’s teaching 
closely depends on the teaching of Christ.——P. Con- 
veilhier treats of the “ Principal Results of the Excava- 
tions of Susa and Their Relations with the Bible.”—— 
“New Letters of de Lamennais” are reviewed. 


La Revue du Monde (1 March): In the first of his articles on 


Revue 


‘France and the Holy See,” Abbé Péret treats of the 
preliminary negotiations, confidential and public, respect- 
ing the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon the First. 
Discussing the “ Question of the Orient,” Marcel 
Joran gives a résumé of the “Treaty of Berlin,” signed 
July 13, 1878. ** Alphonse Daudet and Provence,” by 
J. Hugues, “A Robber at the Grand Chartreuse,” 
a brief history of Dom Leonis, by Eugéne Griselle. 
‘A Literary Memory and the Art of Cultivating It,” by 
Albert Robichon. 

(15 March): “Man and God,” the first of a series of 
conferences by M. Sicard.——“‘ The History of Canon 
Law in France” deals with the ‘‘collation of bene- 
fices, ”’ “Father Jean Amoux,-S.J., Confessor to 
Louis XIII.,” by Eugene Griselle. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 March): H. Lesétre writes on 
“The Annunciation.” The Church, in recalling in its 
office the Gospel narrative of the Mystery, concentrates 
attention upon the great things done to Mary and the 
manner in which she responded to her sublime vocation, 
He incidentally comments on the “‘ Ave Maria Stella.” 

















Stimmen aus Maria Laach (I/.): ‘‘ Russian Mysticism,” by J. 





Overmans, S.J. Professor Zdziechowski, an authorita- 
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tive writer, thinks that Russian genius, with its senti- 
mental mysticism, could teach us a truer valuation of 
sentiment and thus enrich the powers of our seul. All 
Russians have the same mystical faith and glowing 
patriotism for “‘Holy Russia.”’ It is unshaken by the 
darkest clouds. But such enthusiasm does not stimulate 
towards definite political goals. Successful action is 
based on calm deliberation and Russian mysticism is 
opposed to this. 


Civilta Cattolica (19 March): ‘‘A False Concept of Religion 


in Dante” thinks that Karl Vassler, in his study of the 
Divina Commédia, in its genesis and interpretation, has 
falsely conceived the idea of religion therein. Vassler lays 
down, as requisite for the right understanding and just 
appreciation of Dante, the history of Christian dogma 
as Harnack and the German Rationalistic school por- 
tray it. ‘** Accusations Against the Catechism ” shows 
how the state of affairs in Italy is growing more like 
that of France in the desire to destroy everything that 
savors of Christianity in the schools, 





La Scuola Cattolica (March): A reply to “An Objection 


Razén 


Against the Miracles of Lourdes,” by Fra Agostino Ge- 
melli. The instantaneousness of the cures, it was said, 
is only apparent,” for the influence of the nervous sys- 
tem upon the sick person during the time he is think- 
ing of the future cure, during the time of preparation 
for the pilgrimage, is more than sufficient to determine 
a very rapid process of restoring the diseased tissues. 
This, it is claimed, is opposed to biological principles. 
A second objection is that the cures of Lourdes are but 
the result of natural causes; the proof is the fact that 
scars remain after the cures have been effected. The 
answer is given that the cicatrices correspond in no way 
to the gravity of the maladies, and that they are en- 
tirely unlike those observed in similar cases; several 
cases of cures are cited to substantiate this statement. 

y Fe (March): A hitherto unpublished article by Bal- 
mes, entitled: ‘‘ Persecution and Opposition Suffered by 
the Clergy.” He attributes this to three causes: the 
Church insists upon faith; she will not submit to any 
external authority; she fearlessly reproves the wicked. 
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H. Gil contributes some notes on “Catholic Mis- 
sions Among the Heathen.” **Modernism and Social 
Action,” by N. Noguer, discusses the letter of our Holy 
Father to the ‘‘Social and Economic League” of Italy, 
pointing out how this League is really opposed to the 
Church.———“‘ The Historical Method and the Interpre- 
tation of the Synoptic Evangelists,” by L. Murillo—— 
C. Gémez Rodeles continues his ‘‘ Footprints of the 
Ancient Jesuits in Europe, America, and the Philip- 
pines.”———An illustrated article, by E. Ascunce, on 
“The Conquest of the Air.” 





Espata y América (March): “Godless Education.” P. M. Rod- 





riquez H., after outlining the results of such a system 
elsewhere, concludes that “Spain will never consent to 
destroy herself with that poison,” “‘ notwithstanding the 
attempts of certain anarchists and political demagogues.” 
——P. S. Sanz discusses “ Halley’s Comet.” After nar- 
rating the history of our knowledge concerning it, he 
assures us that the passage of the earth through its tail 
will not perceptibly affect us.——“ Theological Modern- 
ism and Traditional Theology,” continued, by P. S. 
Garcia. This number takes up Penance and Extreme 
Unction. Continuation of the “‘ Description of the 
Province and City of Mompés, Columbia.” Marques de 
Sabuz is of the opinion that {but for the laziness and 
“brahminic quietism” of the inhabitants this province 
would rival any section in the world in opulence.——A 
second article upon “Spain and the Argentine Exposi- 
tion,” by P. A. Monjas.——*“ Patriotism and Primary 
Education in the Argentine Republic,” by P. C. Fanjul. 
The author thinks that the Argentine owes her strength 
and prosperity to a system of free education compulsory 
upon all children between six and fourteen. By care- 
fully arranged books, festivals commemorating historic 
events, statues, etc., a fervid patriotism is instilled. 
This patriotism, while primarily directed to the Re- 
public, also embraces Spain and all Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

















Recent Events. 


The latter half of April saw the 
France. end of the Chamber of Deputies 
by effluxion of time, and the first 
elections for the new Chamber took place on the 24th of the 
month; but as the second ballots are not held until the 8th 
of this month, the definite composition of the new Chamber 
is not yet settled. The prospects are that there will be a 
quiet election with no great change in the relative strength of 
parties, nor is it considered probable that M. Briand will be 
displaced. The Duez scandal threatened to shake his position, 
but he was able to show that it was to action taken by him- 
self more than a year ago that the discovery of the delin- 
quencies was due. The appointment of Duez and his fellow- 
liquidators was, of course, made many years ago, shortly after 
the passing of the Waldeck-Rousseau Law; and not by a 
government at all, but by the judiciary. Consequently, they 
could not be removed at pleasure, but only by legal proceed- 
ings with legal proof. A bill has been introduced to place 
the liquidators under the immediate control of the government, 
with the hope that similar defalcations in the future may be 
avoided; but from the many evidences of the existence of 
widespread corruption that are coming to light, this hope seems 
to be somewhat sanguine. The navy in particular seems to 
be steeped in dishonesty, and some years ago the army was 
stained in the same way. Secular upbringing works out rather 
in the wrong direction. 

Another example of the inability of the seeular system to 
cope with the situation is the existence in Paris of a little 
army of Apaches. In a certain quarter they form the domin- 
ating element of the population. A burglar leaves his kit or 
revolver with the innkeeper and has no fear that he will be 
betrayed. Hundreds of lodging houses are given up to the 
worst characters, male and female. Wholesale arrests have 
been made from time to time, but without result, for the 
humanitarian movement prevents severe treatment and secures 
their release or an amnesty. M. Lépine, the Prefect of Police, 
pronounces, as a result of experience, that excessive philan- 
thropy is dangerous. “If Paris is not protected it will become 
a haunt of cut-throats.” 
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A more pleasing aspect of Paris life was presented during 
the recent Holy Week and Easter. Church-going, independent 
authorities assert, is on the increase. The Madeleine was 
thronged on Good Friday throughout a great part of the day, 
and in all the churches the celebrations were very impressive, 
and the congregations large. On Easter Day the services in 
all the churches were attended by congregations remarkable 
alike for numbers and for their devout and reverent bearing. 
The music performed does not seem to have suffered from re- 
cent legislation, for it included works of Palestrina, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Cherubini, and Haydn, of the older 
school, the more modern being represented by Schumann, 
César Franck, Gounod, Wagner, and Saint-Saéns. 

The disclosures above referred to have caused in many 
minds somewhat pessimistic views as to the future of the 
Republic, and have called forth from the Duc d’Orléans some 
criticisms of the present state of things. He also pointed out 
the way in which a monarchy would put an end to existent 
evils. Small response, however, has been elicited by his ap- 
peal, although it is recognized that it should not be disdained, 
and that his censures should be treated as those of a “‘ wise 
enemy,’ and made use of to take the necessary measures to 
remove the evils. If the Republic is ever imperilled, it will 
be by the errors of the Republicans rather than by the attacks 
of Royalists. This is the view held by moderate Republicans, 
for modern France,.it is declared, has the Republic in its 
blood. 

The Old-Age Pensions Bill has at last become law, after 
various modifications made in the Senate, which is allowed in 
France to alter even financial measures; in this case it lowered 
the amount of the pensions of some classes of working-men. 
This law is considered to be the most important measure of 
social reform that has been made during the Third Republic, 
although within the last four years no fewer than twenty- 
three social laws have been passed. The Old-Age Pensions Law 
will alleviate the sufferings of hundreds of thousands of the 
poorest of the French people. It differs from the English 
Law in that it requires contributions to be made by those who 
enjoy its benefits. 

The Tariff Revision Bill has also been passed, and as it 
raises duties against Great Britain, notwithstanding the entente 
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cordiale, proving that business is always business, it has given 
to the Tariff Reformers in England one more argument for 
the change which they advocate. 


The advent of the new Chancellor 
Germany. has had upon the foreign policy 
of the Empire a tranquilizing 
effect. His words and his actions inspire confidence, and it is 
felt that he aims at doing justice and not merely defending 
German interests, because they are German interests. This 
was seen clearly in his treatment of the Mannesmann claims. 
These brothers had obtained exclusive mining concessions cov- 
ering more than an eighth of the whole territory of Morocco. 
Naturally this was gratifying to Germans as a race, and when 
the Chancellor refused to lend the support of the Empire he 
was violently accused and denounced as not being patriotic. 
He, however, refused to recede from the position which he 
had taken up, because to support the claims would be to vio- 
late the agreement with the other Powers, and would destroy 
the confidence reposed by them in the good faith of Germany. 
“To a policy of treaty-breaking I will not give myself,” he 
declared in the Reichstag. ‘‘ Nothing will persuade me to 
break the pledge contracted at Tangier at our instance. This 
point of view is above every other consideration whatever.” 
This sounds a new note of fidelity and sincerity, and tends to 
the purification of the somewhat pestiferous atmosphere which 
has pervaded European Chancelleries ever since Austria’s an- 
nexation of the Provinces. Equally clear were his declarations 
as to the relations between Germany and Great Britain. ‘‘We 
build our navy not for aggressive purposes, but solely because 
we are convinced that we require an effective sea-power for 
the protection of our coasts and our trade. Our desire is 
equally apparent, without prejudice and in sincerity, to culti- 
vate friendly relations with England.” 

Prince Henry of Prussia, who has recently been on a visit 
to London, made similar declarations. “I gained the impres- 
sion,” he said, “that sincere and honorable feeling prevails 
towards us in England, and that there is absolutely no idea of 
aggression in English Government circles. In my opinion the 
feeling is mutual. Every attempt should be made to strengthen 
mutual confidence between the two Powers. The old expres- 
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sion—confidence for confidence—applies, here.” The North- 
German Gasette, an authoritative organ, says that the two 
German Socialists in the Reichstag uttered treasonable senti- 
ments when they stated that the people who maintained that 
the German naval construction was directed against England 
were right in this contention. It declares such a view sense- 
less, and that the German navy, while meant to be effective, 
will always occupy a modest place bythe side of the British 
navy. 

Alsace-Lorraine is at present in the subordinate position of 
a Province in the Empire governed by a Statthalter appointed 
by the Emperor. At one time it was widely believed that its 
inhabitants would never consent to any form of incorporation 
with their conquerors. But times have changed, a new gener- 
ation has sprung up, and the representatives of the province 
in the Reichstag are now clamoring for their recognition as a 
Federal State and protesting their loyalty to the Empire. In 
response the Chancellor has promised the speedy introduction 
of a Bill for the development of the Constitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The extension of political independence was, the 
Chancellor said, absolutely the only way to promote the best 
interests of the Reichsland. It would seem that in France 
there are only a few who refuse to acquiesce in this incorpo- 
ration, or who cherish any hope of a restoration of the Prov- 
inces. Such, at all events, is the declaration of close students 
of the European situation. , 

In interior politics the government has to rely upon the 
support or to yield to the opposition of a new J/oc, called the 
Blue-Black. This means that the dominant power in the Reich- 
stag consists of the united forces of the Conservatives and of 
the Centre. This is true not only of the Reichstag but of the 
Prussian Diet. In the latter this d/oc has forced upon the gov- 
ernment modifications of the Franchise Bill of some importance. 
The Bill, as introduced, abolished indirect voting, the 4/oc has 
restored it. Secret voting was not conceded by the government 
Bill, the d/oc has introduced it, for the primary elections, the 
election of the ‘‘electors.” The electors, thus chosen by secret 
ballot, must themselves vote publicly for the members of the 
Diet. The government has felt itself obliged to accept this 
compromise, otherwise the Bill would have been lost. It is far, 
however, from giving satisfaction to the bulk of the population, 
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for many of the restrictions formerly in force have been re- 
tained. But the rulers of Prussia have not yet brought them- 
selves to place trust in the people, and still think that safety 
depends upon distrust. 


The long negotiations with Russia 
Austria-Hungary. for the restoration of the normal 
relations between the two countries, 
which had been interrupted since the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, resulted in a mutual declaration that the two 
Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna were, in Balkan affairs, 
in complete agreement in political principles. They both recog- 
nize that the era for expansion in that region has closed, and 
that the status guo is to be maintained. This declaration does 
not amount to an agreement, nor has it caused any large degree 
of satisfaction in any quarter. It does not seem likely that the 
visits which the Kings of Bulgaria and of Servia have been 
paying to the Tsar and to the Sultan have tended to give 
greater force to existing arrangements, although nothing but 
peace and its maintenance have been upon the lips of the 
potentates—in their public utterances, with which it is to be 
hoped their private utterances accord. But that Austria and 
Russia should again be on speaking terms is a step in the right 
direction. 

The life of Dr. Lueger shows that in Austria a career is 
open for the talented son of a poor church beadle. By earnest- 
ness and sincere devotion to a great cause he overcame all op- 
position and won the esteem and even the attachment of his 
opponents. During his last illness the Jews of Vienna offered 
prayers for his recovery. His funeral testified to the place he 
held in the minds of his fellow-citizens. Fully a million rever- 
ent spectators lined the streets through which it passed. A 
long procession, consisting of representatives of various bodies 
too numerous to mention, preceded the hearse. In the Cathe- 
dral were the Emperor, the Duke of Cumberland, the Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses, the specially delegated representatives 
of the Pope, the German Emperor, the President of the French 
Republic, the King of Spain, the King of Rumania, the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, with the other members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, the aristocracy, and the chief dignitaries of State. Many 
years, it is said, will pass before the memory of the day will 
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fade away. As Dr. Lueger’s successor as leader of the Chris- 
tian Socialist party, Prince Alois Liechtenstein has been elected. 
It is impossible to form an opinion as to the probable course 
of events in Hungary. Not having been able to obtain even a 
hearing in the Parliament, the new Premier, Count Khuen 
Hedervary, decided upon dissolving it. This was declared to 
be unconstitutional; and, upon his persisting, ink pots, paper 
weights, volumes of statutes, and other missiles, were hurled 
as more cogent arguments than words. The Minister of Agri- 
culture was wounded in the eye, while the Premier himself fell 
back bleeding with two wounds on the forehead and cheek. 
The sitting was suspended that medical treatment might be 
given to the victims of the enraged Magyars. Success, how- 
ever, did not attend these efforts to avert the dissolution, and 
Hungary is entering upon an electoral campaign. The New 
world does not seem to have much to learn from this part at 
least of the Old. 
Within less than six months two 
Italy. Cabinets have fallen and both of 
them have failed to pass the meas- 
ures of reform for which governments exist. The heavy taxa- 
tion under which the country groans calls for readjustment, 
and admits of it; in many parts of Italy there are marshy 
plains which are capable of reclamation and drainage, while 
mountainous districts need to be reafforested. Social legisla- 
tion is required to mitigate the conflict between the interests 
of capital and labor, many disputes having arisen on account 
of the uncertainty of the legal rights of property on the one 
hand and of labor on the other. Of this the strike in Parma 
in 1908 was an instance—a strike which inflicted very heavy 
loss on the province and on its laboring population. The State 
system of railways stands in need of development and of a 
complete reorganization of its management. A demand also 
exists for a complete change in the method of election to 
Parliament. To none“of these things have the two govern- 
ments which have recently fallen found a remedy. The whole 
blame cannot justly be thrown on them. They, of course, 
depend upon their supporters, and those supporters are more 
deeply interested in their own local interests, and sometimes 
in their own selfish personal interests, than in the well-being 
of the country as a whole. 
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The fall of Signor Gioletti’s ministry in December last was 
due to the unwillingness of the Chamber to accept a more 
democratic scheme of taxation which had been proposed by 
the ministry—a scheme which placed upon the richer members 
of the community a somewhat heavier proportion of the burden 
than they had hitherto borne. The taxes and the duties on 
sugar were to be reduced, and the loss thereby caused was to 
be made good by considerable increases of the death duties 
and the taxes on income from houses and land. In view of 
the rumors that are abroad at the present time as to the 
policy of the ministry that is just entering upon office it may 
be mentioned that one of the charges made against Signor 
Gioletti’s Cabinet was that it was too clerical. This charge 
rested upon the fact that it displayed some degree of moder- 
ation in its dealing with the Church, and that, consequently, it 
had the support of Catholic newspapers. 

The Cabinet which succeeded Signor Gioletti’s had for its 
head Baron Sonnino, one of the most highly respected of 
Italy’s politicians, and he was supported by three members of 
his own party, by three of the Right, and by three of the 
Giolettian Left. It excluded the Democratic Liberals and the 
Extreme Left, and was, therefore, of a Conservative type. 
The fact that Baron Sonnino would not admit into the Cabinet 
two politicians who insisted upon certain anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion as the price of their co-operation shows that he was as 
favorable to the Church as it is possible for an Italian office- 
holder to be. Members of all parties accepted him as the best 
qualified among their number to deal practically and efficiently 
with the financial necessities which stand most in need of regu- 
lation, and yet within less than four months he has fallen and 
has not accomplished a single point of his programme. The 
fall was due not to any merits of the question at issue, which 
was the so-long debated Marine Conventions Bill, but simply 
to the party manceuvres of a coalition of self-seeking politicians. 
The Chamber has lost the opportunity of doing that service 
to the country of which it stands in such great need. Its 
members have proved themselves once more to have their own 
interests alone at heart and not those of the country. 

The new Cabinet, which with some little difficulty has been 
formed, is a coalition but of a different kind. Its members te- 
long to the Liberal Right, the Giolettian Left, and the Extreme 
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Left. It has at its head a distinguished financial authority, 
Signor Luzzatti. One of its members is named Signor Catto- 
lica, but, from what seems to be the probable action of the 
Cabinet, this is another instance of /ucus a non lucendo. Signor 
Luzzatti will have to exercise all the skill of which he is 
possessed, for, although Italy is already the most highly taxed 
country in the world, there are urgent calls for results, the ace 
complishment of which will involve large additional expenditure. 
A new navy programme has been adopted; large sums are re- 
quired for education; and the state railways, so far from pay- 
ing, involve subvention from the taxes. 

It is to be hoped that the members of the Chamber are not 
fair representatives of Italy’s place in the rank of civilized na- 
tions. The treatment given to Baron Sonnino’s ministry shows 
that they are destitute of public spirit, while a series of duels 
which have taken place shows that they have not yet emerged 
from a semi-barbarous period. These duels were preceded by 
a scandalous scene in the Chamber and by violent encounters 
in the lobbies of the House. One honorable member boxed 
another honorable member’s ears. It would not be for the 
edification of our readers to explain the reason for this sad 
outbreak of uncontrolled passion. There were no less than four 
challenges but only two duels seem to have come off, with no 
fatal result. 

Other schemes for the amelioration of affairs, which do not 
fall directly within the sphere of parliamentary control, do not 
meet with any better success. The Commission for the Zona 
Monumentale appointed for the purpose of guaranteeing and 
preserving in perpetuity a certain district in Rome, and the 
ancient sites and monuments which it contains, has, so far 
from carrying out its purpose, confined its energies to the 
making of a road, the effect of which is to obliterate the re- 
‘mains of the past and to destroy the whole aspect and 
character of the district. This has led to the resignation of 
one of its most distinguished members, Commendatore Boni, 
who gives the following description of the misery of the poor 
of Rome under the secular government, which has now been 
established for forty years, a description which shows how 
little they have benefited under the new régime. 

“The pigsties dug out of the rocks in the Via Flaminia, 
the inside niches and the outer buttresses of the Aurelian Wall, 
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the remains of the Temple of Claudius, and of the Circus 
Maximus, the foundations of the Temples of Venus and Rome, 
and the vaults behind the Basilica of Maxentius have been in- 
vaded by a gypsy race of troglodyte instincts. No need to go 
to New Zealand or Polynesia; the great centre from which 
Latin civilization radiated can now offer examples of primitive 
savagery authentic enough to bring burning shame to the faces 
of those who are preparing for 1911 an ethnographical hodge- 
podge of dead things and old clothes. In the tufa cellars, 
beneath the stone vaults, between the pilasters of such walls 
as the pickax has spared, shut in with pieces of old tins and 
fragments of boards, live whole families of shameless and half- 
naked creatures with their dirty offspring, trained to steal fire- 
wood, break street lamps, or turn cart-wheels for a half-penny. 
While all round Rome, on the banks of the Tiber and Anio, 
on the heights of the Via Cassia, or Via Prenestina, there are, 
still unoccupied, uncultivated lands and deserted pastures; 
while the banks and institutions of credit capitalize their in- 
terests; while, in spite of the rise in rents, the revenue of the 
commune decreases, wasted in millions upon works which are 
only kharmful—all this time these houseless wretches, in the 
horrible promiscuity of their asphyxiating cabins, in the dank 
darkness of their cellars, are multiplying ever more precocious 
recruits for the country’s prisons.” 

After this description of the state of Rome’s poor under 
the present rule, the Commendatore goes on to indicate what 
the government should and could de to remedy the horrible 
conditions. ‘‘A systematic arrangement of existing tramway 
lines could easily be made to open out new suburbs, where 
each family would have the means to breathe and earn its 
living. Instead of spoiling the Villa Borghese with dens for 
wild beasts, let us provide wholesome dwellings for these hu- 
man creatures who, deprived of light, air, water, of every- 
thing which they need, grow every day nearer beasts within 
refuges which are morally and physically worse than any 
prison.” 

The present Municipality was elected a few years ago on 
a promise for cheaper food and lower rents. It has done noth- 
ing for the poor wretches whose state Commendatore Boni 
describes. In fact both rents and food are higher. And the 
less valuable but perhaps more valued possessions of Rome, 
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the ancient monuments of the city, are also suffering from the 
treatment of a municipality which has a Jew for its head, and 
for its object nothing intelligible unless it be to attract to 
Rome the nouveaux riches of the world. More might be said 
of the failure of the new rulers of Italy who, although they 
have cast aside every religious influence, have not succeeded 
in bettering the material aspects of life. Even the funds placed 
at their disposal by other nations for the relief of the suffer- 
ers from the earthquake at Messina have been so badly ad- 
ministered that those for whom they were given have not 
benefited to the extent to which they were entitled. The one 
set-off on the other side is that the Campanile at Venice is 
approaching completion, and that the International Agricul- 
tural Institute at Rome gives some promise of becoming a 
useful institution. The visit to Rome of the German Chancel- 
lor has been the occasion of the renewal of assurances that 
Italy is still loyal to the Triple Alliance. This is no doubt 
true of the government; but there is strong reason to believe 
that a large number of the people would be glad if, so far as 
Italy is concerned, the Alliance should come to an end. In 
fact, the relations between the governments of France and of 
Italy are becoming ever more and more intimate, as is shown, 
among other things, by the somewhat unwonted exchange of 
congratulations by French ministers on the appointment of the 
new Italian Cabinet. 


In Spain also there have been re- 

Spain. peated changes of government. 

When Sefior Maura fell in Octo- 

ber last, as a consequence of his having allowed the law to 
take its course in the execution of Sefior Ferrer, the praise- 
worthy attempt made by him to lift Spanish politics to a 
higher plane came, it is to be feared, to an end. What is 
called in Portugal the Rotavist system had for long, in a 
somewhat modified form, been in existence. In Portugal the 
two principal parties, by a tacit contract, held office for a 
more or less well-defined period, not for the public but for 
their own private advantage; and this in a gross, materialistic 
way. In Spain the same rotation of parties had been prac- 
tised, but from motives of a higher character—the giving to 
“opponents their fair share in the honors of office. Sefior 
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Maura, when he resigned, felt that he had been treated so 
badly that he declared that he would no longer act in accord- 
ance with the hitherto established practice, but would wage 
war without quarter on his successor, Indeed, on entering 
upon office, he had repudiated the hitherto accepted doctrine 
that he was to spend a quiet year without doing anything of 
great public utility, and then give way to the Liberals. He 
took a more serious view of his duty, and entered upon a 
comprehensive work of regeneration. He brought in a bill to 
reform local administration in order to take power out of the 
hands of the local ‘‘bosses’”—for they have these creatures 
even in aristocratic Spain. By making voting compulsory, and 
dispensing with official interference at the polls, he hoped to 
restore to the people that power of managing their own affairs 
which had practically been taken from them. The list of re- 
forms attempted or achieved by himself and his chief coad- 
jutor, Sefior la Cierva, included the institution of industrial 
tribunals, the regulation of the work of women and children, 
the enforcement of Sunday rest and early closing, the building 
of hospitals, the starting of anti-cholera and anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns, the introduction of open competition for admission 
to the police and other departments. 

In all these efforts at amelioration he was supported by the 
Church, but was opposed by the professional politicians who, 
in Spain as in many other countries, live upon the spoils. 
Moreover, he entered into a contract with British firms to build 
in Spain a war-fleet. The mistakes which he made in the con- 
duct of the Melilla campaign prepared the way for his fall— 
an event which took place shortly after the execution of Sejior 
Ferrer, after he had been in office nearly three years. 

Not being able to rely upon the support of Sefior Maura 
and his followers, as would have been the case in former days, 
the government of his successor, Sefior Moret, fell back upon 
the party which is opposed to monarchical institutions altogether 
—the Republicans. This gave a great impetus to the strength 
of this party and led to their success at the municipal elections 
last January—an event naturally not pleasing to the King, nor, 
indeed, to the bulk of the Liberal party. Somewhat suddenly 
and unceremoniously the King, in the early part of February, 
dismissed Sefior Moret and his Cabinet. A new Cabinet was 
formed without delay, which will rely for its support upon the 
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Liberal party alone, and will have nothing to do with Repub- 
licans and Socialists. The new Prime Minister is the Sejfior 
Canalejas, who is looked upon as the inspirer of the violent 
anti-Catholic policy adopted by the Liberal party in 1906. 
One of ‘his Cabinet is, however, a strong Catholic, and so it 
may -be hoped that the new government is not committed to a 
campaign against the Church, although the Premier insists that 
he has not changed his ideas. He proposes to extend educa- 
tional facilities, giving more importance to technical education 
than to merely learning to read and write. He also proposes 
to undertake a more equitable distribution of taxation by ap- 
plying the theory of unearned increment, to institute old-age 
pensions, but on a contributory basis; to suppress octroi duties ; 
and to institute universal service in the army. Time will show 
what success he will have in carrying out this programme. A 
general election has to take place, and this may result in a 
new adjustment. The Republicans have found a leader in the 
person of a Sefior Lerroux, who is said to be well fitted for 
the work of agitation, being a fluent speaker, a man of big pres- 
ence, and of genial manners. He has beenin exile for the past 
few years, and it has not improved his temper, for his style is 
violent, full of personalities, and of appeals to class hatred and 
envy. The credit due to his assertions may be judged from 
the declaration which he made at a recent Republican demon- 
stration at Barcelona, that Spain was not governed at Madrid 
- by a Spanish government, but by Foreign Powers who had 
their headquarters in Rome. It seems probable that there will 
be a more determined effort to propagate Republican opinions, 
to the success of which the reopening of the lay schools, 
which has just taken place, will no doubt contribute. During 
the past few months several riots have taken place, and it seems 
not improbable that Spain may be entering upon a period of 
mere or less acute agitation. 




















With Our Readers 


HE irony of fate would seem to have decreed that the illustrious 
American whom the Holy Father would desire to welcome, 
the one whom his Catholic fellow-citizens would prefer to see hon- 
ored by the Holy Father, should fail.to obtain what has been freely 
accorded to so many undistinguished Americans. The irony is 
deepened when Mr. Roosevelt’s published cablegrams, in which the 
audience was requested, show us how desirous he was of meeting 
Pius X. Our late President has certainly deserved well of the 
Catholic Church; not because he has granted to Catholics any 
special favor, for that he has not done and could not do without 
contravening his firmest principle; but because, though he differs 
from us radically in religious views, he has stood with us squarely on 
the broad ground of ourcommon American citizenship. He has not 
been afraid to act on the principle that we are as fully entitled to 
our rights and to recognition as any other American citizens. De- 
cided in his own opinions, no doubt, he is yet singularly free from 
any taint of bigotry—he is honored and esteemed jby Catholics ot 
every shade of political belief. Whether or not he was justified in 
his interpretation of Bishop Kennedy’s message, all sensible men 
perceive that he merely followed his own sense of honor; and Catho- 
lics are as convinced that he acted without the slightest feeling of 
hostility or disrespect towards the Holy Father as they are certain 
that Pius X. desired to do whatever he could in conscience to grant 
an audience to this distinguished man whom he honored for his own 
character and for the high office he had filled so illustriously. That 
desire was defeated by a conspiracy of circumstances, to the great 
regret of the Holy Father and of the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
The issue was unfortunate, and is deeply regretted by us all; but 
no great-harm can come of it. Honest men will despise the effort of 
those who try to make political capital out of it; they may smile at 
them, too, for Mr. Roosevelt has lost nothing by the incident. 
Though most Catholics, perhaps, believe he acted hastily, all rec- 
ognize his honorable motive. 
* * * 
E reprint here the view of the incident which the Editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD expressed at the time in the daily papers: 
‘In viewing the much-discussed matter of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
failure to visit the Pope, every honest American will give heed to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own words in his cable message to the Outlook : 
‘The incident will be treated in a matter-of-course way as merely 
personal and, above all, as not warranting the slightest exhibition of 
rancor or bitterness.’ 
‘There can be no question of the love that the Holy Father 
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bears our country and our non-Catholic brethren. That love has 
been proven over and over again in public act and document and in 
his cordial welcome of thousands of non-Catholic Americans who 
have visited him in Rome. To Leo XIII. Mr. Roosevelt, when 
President, sent a number of volumes containing the messages of 
the Presidents, and Leo XIII. sent in return a costly mosaic picture 
of the Vatican. The present Pontiff has frequently expressed his 
admiration of American institutions. 

‘‘The Holy Father looked forward with pleasure to the ex- 
pected visit of Mr. Roosevelt. The court of the Vatican is a 
court, and as such is worthy of respect. Like every court, it has 
its conditions, which all visitors must respect. These conditions 
are well known, and no prospective visitor—even among the most 
notable sovereigns of the world—thinks of violating them. If he 
does so he knows that he will not be received, and he knows also 
that he will have no one but himself to blame. Only a few days 
since the Imperial chancellor of the German Empire took great care 
to observe the proper etiquette, and the Kaiser himself, in his latest 
visit to Rome, observed it also as a matter of courtesy: 

‘* The Vatican expressed the great pleasure that it would take in 
welcoming Mr. Roosevelt, and, at the same time, kindly intimated 
that he should give assurance that he would in no way violate the 
etiquette of the court. Mr. Roosevelt was free to accept or reject the 
conditions. They were in no way dishonorable to him; in no way 
unworthy. He chose to assert that he would accept no conditions— 
that he must be ‘left free to do absolutely as he liked. There was 
nothing left for the Vatican to do but to refuse the audience. The 
same conditions apply to Mr. Roosevelt asto any other man. Every 
American may rest assured that to retuse the audience caused much 
pain and regret to the Holy Father, who had expressed his delight 
at meeting Mr. Roosevelt. 

‘* And it must be a cause of equal regret to every American that 
Mr. Roosevelt did not see his way to accept conditions which the 
Vatican out of self-respect had to lay down, and hear trom the lips 
of the great ruler of Christendom his words of love for America and 
its people.’’ 

* * * 
OME of our readers may be entirely unacquainted with L’Asino. 

L’ Asino is the title of a journal published in Rome, probably 
the vilest sheet printed in the world to-day, and synonymous with 
the most unspeakable filth and indecency. It would not be tolerated 
for an houron any news-stand in America; yet it is publicly sold and 
exhibited in the shop windows and on the news-stands of Rome. It 
makes a mockery of everything that is sacred and holy in the eyes 
of Christians, particularly of Catholics, and is especially virulent in 
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its attacks on the Pope and the Holy See, and unspeakably disgust- 
ing in its obscene caricatures. It poses as the organ of enlightened 
progress. The assertion has been made that the Methodists are 
directly connected with this publication. We do not believe it, and 
will not believe it until undeniable proof is furnished us. But it is 
beyond question that certain expressions of sympathy have passed 
between some Methodists and the directors of L’Asino. Dr. Tipple 
writes to the Christian Advocate of this city, in a sympathetic strain, 
about the recent Giordano Bruno celebration in Rome. The gross 
excesses of that celebration were graphically described by an eye- 
witness in the London Saturday Review: 

‘* These people were one and all anarchists and revolutionaries, 
anti-clerical and anti-everything. The procession passed to the 
statue erected to the notorious pantheist, Giordano Bruno. Here 
revolutionary speeches of a most violent description were delivered, 
notably by Podrecca, the editor of the unspeakable Asino, and by 
Barzilai, a wealthy Jew socialist member of Parliament. These 
violent attacks on the Pope, the Church, and the monarchy were 


endorsed by Mayor Nathan. In the meantime .. . revolu- 
tionary chants were howled in chorus; and then came the usual 
cries of: ‘Down with the Pope!’ ‘ Death to religion!’ ‘Down 


with Austria!’ ‘Death to Christ!’ ‘ Neither God nor Master!’ 
‘Death to the King!’ ‘ Death to the Queen!’ 

‘* After a sort of ritual ceremony performed before the statue of 
their idol, Giordano Bruno, the mob wished to pay a visit to the 
Austrian Embassy in the Piazza di Spagna, but here the troops 
barred their passage. They were, however, contrary to precedent, 
allowed to cross the bridge with impunity and proceed almost to the 
very doors of the Vatican, to within earshot of the Pope’s windows. 
The headquarters of the demonstrators, which have been recently 
removed from the centre of Rome to a house near the Porta Angelica 
within a stone’s throw of his Holiness’ apartments, were decorated 
for the occasion from top to bottom with black and scarlet flags and 
blasphemous and disloyal inscriptions. In order that his Holiness 
should hear their approbrious cries several scoundrels used horns and 
megaphones, and in the course of the evening a searchlight was 
thrown into the windows of the Pope’s private apartment the better 
to attract his attention to the outrageous illuminated inscriptions 
that appeared above their meeting house. The Italian police never 
interfered and the beastly crew were allowed to insult and annoy the 
Pontiff for over an hour in a manner which would not have been 
tolerated had he been a private individual, however criminal. and 
obnoxious.’’ 

No man and no body of men with any pretense to charity, 
unless blinded by fearful prejudices, could for a moment prefer to 
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give their sympathies to a mob of anarchists, hoodlums, and anti- 
clericals rather than to any Christian church upon earth. The spirit 


of the mob is most appropriately expressed by LZ’ Asino. 
* a & 


UITE the most surprising fact of the recent spring elections is the 
Socialist victory in Milwaukee. That party will govern the 
city for the next two years, through the mayor, two-thirds of the 
aldermen, and a majority of the supervisors. Two of the seven 
newly chosen civil judges are likewise Socialists. And the majority 
received by the candidate for the mayoralty was the largest ever re- 
corded for that office. Everywhere people are asking how it hap- 
pened, and what will be the result? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is not difficult. It is to be found in the corrupt government that 
Milwaukee has had for several years under the old parties, and in 
the practical character and efficient organization of the Milwaukee 
Socialists. In Milwaukee, as in so many other American cities, 
there has long existed the evil alliance, of which Lincoln Steffens 
tells, between political bosses, the smaller agencies of crime and cor- 
ruption, such as the disreputable saloon and the disorderly house, 
and the ‘‘ big business’’ that seeks to be above thelaw. Whena 
continuation of this régime was threatened by the candidacy on the 
Democratic ticket of a representative of the old, bad alliance, large 
numbers of voters belonging to the old parties revolted, and elected 
- Mr. Seidel. For the Socialists, though much stronger, in Milwau- 
kee than in any other American city, are considerably less than one- 
third of the voting population. But they are practical and ‘‘ oppor- 
tunist,’’ rather than theoretical ‘‘ cataclystic.’’ They believe in ad- 
vancing step by step, and reaching their ultimate goal through 
partial reforms, rather than in waiting until conditions become so 
bad that the Socialist order will be realized almost automatically, 
And they have, in the city council and in other offices, fought always 
tor reasonable measures in the interest of civic efficiency, honesty, 
and decency. Hence their candidates were regarded by thousands 
of the voters as presenting the smaller of two evils. 

Both the fears of their enemies and the hopes of their friends 
are likely to remain unrealized. ‘‘ A new broom sweeps clean,’’ and 
the Socialist government will probably be a clean and efficient one— 
for the first term at least. But its members are too practical, and 
the obstacles confronting it are too great, to permit of anything like 


revolutionary achievements. . 
od * 


HE Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, it is said, will, when taking 
office, add to the oath ‘“‘So help me God!’’ the words ‘‘ and 

I hereby pledge my word of honor so to do.’’ This, as a daily paper 
remarks, sounds suspiciously like: ‘‘ I won’t bet on it, but I’ll take 
my oath.’’ E 
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HE current issue of the Zcclesiastical Review contains a short let- 
ter from Rev. Dr. Selinger, of Jefferson City, on the relation of 
the parish clergy to social reform. The plea of the writer for more 
active participation by the clergy in social work, merits prompt sup- 
port. The suggestion that preparation for this duty be begun in the 
seminary comes, with double authority, from one who has had years 
of rich experience as both seminary professor and parish priest. 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD welcomes this appeal most heartily. Possi- 
bly one further suggestion might be added to anticipate apparent 
difficulty. One long step ahead will be made when a specialist in 
Social Sciences, or at least one who has had thorough graduate 
training in them, is added to the seminary faculty ; and a second 
step will be taken when students with special aptitude will be per- 
mitted to arrange seminary work in such a way as to incorporate re- 
liable social and economic training into their theological courses. 

What is needed in the main, to realize Dr. Selinger’s happy 
suggestion, is sympathy for social studies in the clergy at large ; the 
formation of a good number of specialists and the production by 
them of a satisfactory literature offering direction in the work pro- 
posed. Many of these students might be able to make university 
studies. The Seminary Conference two years ago devoted much 
sympathetic attention to this problem. 

It must be admitted that many of the debated reform questions 
have direct moral and spiritual bearings, and that the actual leader- 
ship of the social forces making for better social conditions is not 
now in the hands of the clergy. It is true that these questions take 
on in this country a political color. But, politics or no politics, if 
work of women and children, unsanitary housing, constant Sunday 
work, oppressive conditions of labor, faulty administration of laws, 
insufficient wages, and a hundred similar features of modern society, 
affect, adversely and directly, the morals of thousands; narrow, or 
practically destroy, their spiritual outlook, and rob them of their 
spiritual birthright—and such is the case—then the clergy may 
speak with authority. What is needed is not more authority, but 
equipment that will enable them to speak with power. | 


T seems altogether fitting that Mr. James Bryce should represent 
something of English political life to Americans, since none so 
well as he has represented American democracy to Englishmen. In 
the Yale lectures of 1909, on Zhe Hindrances to Good Citizenship, he 
has given us a beautifully worded summary of democratic principles, 
together with a thoughtful though slightly academic commentary 
on their practical limitations. There is an introductory lecture fol- 
lowed by three others in which the hindrances to good citizenship 
are dealt with specifically—Indolence, Private Self-interest, and 
Party Spirit, with a final lecture on the method of overcoming these. 
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R. JOHNSON, when asked to account for a certain error in his 
great Dictionary, thought it sufficient to reply: ‘‘ Indolence ! 

my dear sir! sheer indolence!’’ Indolence, too, in Mr. Bryce’s 
opinion, is the greatest hindrance to good citizenship. Indolence is 
the first mark of a man out of training, ofa man not ‘‘ fit’’ enough 
to play the game for all it is worth. It is as much an emotional as 
an intellectual failure; it is a lack of sympathy as well as a lack of 
intelligence, for to have good citizenship, or good anything else, 
intelligence and sympathy must be yoked together in active partner- 
ship. But of these two sympathy is the more important. The rich 
man will often, from his greater educational opportunities, be en- 
dowed with more intelligence than the poor man; but for all that 
his lack of sympathy, the absence in him of the sense of personal re- 
Jationship with his fellows, will make him a much poorer citizen. 
A poor man, though perhaps much less educated, by this very gift 
of sympathy is much more richly endowed with the essential and 
positive virtue of citizenship. Just as sympathy is the bond of family 


life, so also should it be of civic life. 
* * *” 


UT, unfortunately, ever since the rise of the /azsser faire philoso- 
phy, the first principle of business life has been intelligence 
without sympathy. This is the secret of profit-making, but it is also 
the fons et origo of allour civic maladies. ‘The business man, however 
good a father, however exemplary in the relationships of family life, 
leaves sympathy behind when he goes to business and becomes at 
once indifferent and ignorant of the real human needs of those about 
him ; he becomes, in fact, a bad, indolent, private-minded, party- 
spirited citizen, and all this, as we say, not from lack of intelligence 


but from lack of emotion. 
* * * 


HE modern Socialist, contemplating this sad state of things, pro- 
fesses to explain it by saying that the family is to blame. The 
family has made selfish, profit-grinding machines of us all by absorb- 
ing into itself all our really human sympathies, leaving nothing for 
our neighbors and fellow-citizens but a keen and inhospitable edge 
of selfishness. A similar argument is applied to religion and all 
religious bodies, they are other-worldly and anti-civic, and must, 
therefore, be discouraged if not abolished. 
* * 


* 
UT the Catholic diagnoses the case differently. He says that 
the bad citizenship of to-day is due rather to the lack of re- 
ligion and true family life than to the presence of it. He is per 
fectly willing to acknowledge that the present age has made great 
advance in material knowledge and invention, but in the theory 
and practice of citizenship we seem to fall woefully short of the 
past, and the bigger our cities the more marked our shortcoming. 
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This cannot be because our intellectual equipment is less, it must be 
because our emotional life is less effectively lived, more starved and 


impersonal than once it was. 
* * 


S Mr. Chesterton has told us, the only way to improve Pimlico 

is to love Pimlico. ‘‘ If there arose a man who loved Pimlico, 

then Pimlico would rise into ivory towers and golden pinnacles. If 
men loved Pimlico as mothers love children, arbitrarily, because it is 
theirs, Pimlico in a year or two might be fairer than Florence.’’ 
Sympathy is the secret of good citizenship, but intelligence without 
sympathy is nothing. Mr. Bryce has forgotten that the only sound 
basis tor democracy is the religious one; namely, that right feeling 
towards our fellow-creatures can only proceed from a right feeling 
towards the Creator Himself. And if we would renew that right civic 
feeling within us we must go back to the family which is its cradle 
and nursery, and to the Catholic Church which is the Mother of us 
all. Until Social Reformers begin to grasp the importance of a right 
emotional quality in citizenship theories may multiply, but practical 


solutions will always be wanting. 
* on * 


HE Twenty-first International Eucharistic Congress, which is to 
be held in Montreal from September 7 to September 11, 1910, is 

a matter of great interest to the whole of Canada and the United 
States, and, in fact, to the entire world. A large number of Cardi- 
nals, the great majority of the Archbishops and Bishops ot Canada 
and the United States will attend; and thousands of priests and 
thousands more of the laity will gather to make this Congress a 
great success. The railways of Canada—the Grand Trunk, Cana- 
dian Pacific, and the Intercolonial—have already offered to grant 
reduced fare (one-half) to those who will attend the Congress; and 
the railways of ourown country, it is hoped, will extend a like favor. 

Every large diocese in the world will be represented by its 
prelate. Pius X. has appointed Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli to 
represent the Vatican. The Archbishop ot Westminster, Most Rev. 
Francis Bourne, D.D., will represent the English hierarchy, and the 
Duke of Norfolk is coming as the official representative of the laity 
of Great Britain. Cardinal Gibbons has just written a letter to 
Archbishop Bruchesi, of Montreal, accepting the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the services. The cardinal will be one of the preachers, 
Archbishops Farley, Glennon, Ryan, Moeller, Blenck, Ireland, 
Keane, and Riordan will also attend. 

The programme makes known that not only will there be a 
public procession of the Blessed Sacrament at the closing of the 
Congress, as was the case in London in 1908, but that there will be 
a Pontifical Mass in the open air in Fletcher’s Field, at the foot of 
Mount Royal. 
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Cardinal Vannutelli will arrive in Montreal a few days prior to 
the opening of the Congress. On Tuesday evening, September 6, 
he will be officially received by the members of the American and 
Canadian hierarchies in St. James Cathedral. The following even- 
ing there will be a public reception in his honor at the City Hall. 
The ceremonies proper will begin with a Midnight Mass in the 
Church of Notre Dame, one of the oldest edifices in North America, 
and probably one of the largest. Its dimensions are such that 
15,000 people can comfortably stand in it. This Mass will be for 
men only, and the entire congregation will receive Holy Com- 
munion. At nine o’clock there will be a Pontifical Mass at the 
Cathedral. The rest of the day will be given to sectional meetings 
of the congress, which will be conducted in both French and 
English. In the evening there will be a public meeting at Notre 
Dame Church, which will be addressed by bishops, priests, and lay- 
men. On Friday, September 9, will occur the solemn service in 
Fletcher’s Field, which will consist of Pontifical Mass and sermons 
in French and English. At night the Cardinal Legate will hold a 
reception. On Saturday, September 10, there will be a Pontifical 
Mass in St. Patrick’s Church, to be followed by sectional meetings. 
On the last day of the Congress, Sunday, September 11, there will 
be a Pontifical Mass at the Cathedral, and the congress will be 
brought to a close at two o’clock with the solemn procession of the 


Blessed Sacrament. 
* * * 


HILE we are not unreasonably regardful of the purity of the 
English language, we confess to having experienced a shock 

the other day from a brand new expression. Our friend, the pro- 
fessor, remarked ot someone: ‘‘ He tipples in his speech.’’ ‘‘ Where 
did you get that?’’ weinquired. ‘‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ from Doctor 
Tipple ot Rome, to be sure; the Methodist minister who made that 
extraordinary pronouncement. ‘To tipple in discourse’ is to be in- 
temperate in your use of language, to be emotional, violent, inflam- 
matory; to be lacking in intellectual poise or moral balance; to 
shout against persons you hardly know, but whose face you dislike ; 
to shake your fist at them; then, after storming and stamping, to 
close with the remark that you always believe in being considerate 
of others’ rights; and in talking as a gentleman. Such a man, I 
say, tipples in his talk; he makes a tippling speech: he’s an orator- 
ical tippler.”” We objected: ‘‘ You certainly put a great deal of 
meaning into a single word.’’ ‘‘ Not at all, man,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘I 
am merely extracting from the word but a small fraction of its 
meaning. The name was predestined. I admit, if you wish, that 
few vocal tipplers can hope to equal Doctor Tipple; there are de- 
grees of tippling, and he stands on the tip of the pinnacle of excel- 
lence.’? As the professor is a very learned man and a philologist, 
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we feared to argue with him any further. Our readers will have to 


decide the question for themselves. 
* * = 


t Postal Record, the organ of the United States mail carriers of 
R Greater New York, states that more than fourteen hundred em- 
ployees of the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx alone are engaged 
in various post-office duties on Sundays and receive no free day to 
compensate for this Sunday labor. In its fight to have Sunday labor 
reduced to a minimum and to secure a compensating free day for 
those who must labor on Sunday, the Postal Record has our earnest 


support. 
* * 


HE Carsoric Worip announces with regret the death of 
Charles J. O’Malley, late editor of the New World, the Catho- 
lic weekly of Chicago. Mr. O’Malley was an editor of different 
journals since 1882, and went to the New World in 1904. Mr. 
O’Malley was a writer, and particularly a poet, of marked ability ; 
a staunch champion of the Catholic faith and of Catholic citizenship. 
Because of his death the Catholic press has suffered a great loss.— 
RI. P. 
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